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duration Hor Freedom 


AMES BRYCE tells us that we have a 

government of public opinion. That is 
growing to be more and more true of the 
governments of the entire world. The 
first care of despotism seems to be to con- 
trol the school and the press, Where the 
mind is free it turns not to force but to rea- 


son for the source of authority. 
—President Coolidge. 
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MAIL ORDER SER\ 


Prompt, Accurate, Satisfactory 
Exercise Books and Sundries Bt. Valentine's Day Next 


Dominion Loose Lesf Note Book, each BE Give the children a Valentine Party, letting 

Student’s Note Book, each , up the valentines, decorations, favors, etc. * 
; Dennison’s Galn Book—With suggestions for st. ‘Valen: 
tine’s, St. Patrick’s and Easter. Postpaid /... 12 


Refills for any of the above, each : 
Bxercise Book with margins, each Se; 100 for Suigthet ra sie eee 


Golioth Seribblers. extra thick, ruled or plain. Each St. Valentine’s Day Program—A punnery 
10¢; 100 for 5 ed boox, per copy : 

High School Exercise Book. each 10c; 100 for 3. At ths Gourt of St. Valentine—-A icy owas ‘play 

American Cloth Exercise Book— five principals and many minor characters. Copy’ 
40 pages, per dozen St. Valentine Oards—Each’ 5¢ to 
80 pages. per dozen . Party Gaps, per dozén>: 2... 622... ives ce Pecans 
152-pages. per dozen 2. Red or White Crepe, per fold wie 
192 pages, stiff cover, each . Decorated Crepe Paper. per fold . 

Report Cards, per dozen 35¢; per 100 “ Red or White Cover Payer, save: ter cat-outé, pane 

Plasticine, all colors, 1 Ybs. for > dézen sheets x 

Rattia, per Ib. ' “ Seals and Cut Onts, per box 

Art Studies, all grades, per dozen . Table Covers, each 

Napkins. per dozen le and... 0065 646 des cen ew ee 


Perpetual @xercise Bock, Loose Leaf, each 


Keep wy catalogue on your desk—it is very convenient-— 


a copy free for the asking. Pestoons and Streamers, per. dozen 


F, E. OSBORNE saisau LCE eect Calgary, Alta. 














Possession is Better than Stale Memories of Spending 


“Lathe 
4% Per Cent. a=) PROVINCIAL 
Savin, Certificates| lige GUARANTEE 

















Purchase Province of Alberta ‘‘Demand Savings Certificates.” 
They bear interest at the rate of 445 per cent per annum. 


They are issued at par in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, $75, $100, 
$1,000 and — 0. 


They are redeemabic ct par on demand at the office of the Deputy Pro- 
vincial Pidimates 


They are backed by all the Resources of the Province of Alberta. 
Remittances should be made by marked cheque, money order or postal note. All cheques receivable at par. 


For further particulars, write or apply to 


HON, R. G. REID, W. V. NEWSON, 
Provincial Treasurer. Deputy Provincial Treasurer. 
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Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 
ublished on the Tenth of Each Month. 
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esident: J. E. Samer, Edmonto 
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General Secretary- Treasurer: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 


TRUSTEES: H.C. Newland, Edmonton; Miss M. B. Tier, Calgary; 
Golden L. Woolf, Cardston; Miss M. J. Goudie, Medicine Hat; 
Miss Ada |. Wright, Vegreville. 
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BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 

GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
N.B.—The dispute between the Castor School Board 


and the Alliance has been settled to the satisfaction 
of both parties. 
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PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000. i 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over Nd 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee 7? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and per.ions sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 

If a member in difficulties is 2a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 

If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
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OUR NEW CATALOGUE 





is now ready. Write at once for a copy if you are interested in 


any of the following: 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
GENERAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
SLATE AND HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 
BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES 
ART MATERIALS AND MODELS 
PICTURES FOR STUDY AND DECORATION 


You may also desire to purchase Physical, Chemical and Bio- 
logical Apparatus, on which we publish a special catalogue, so 
should you like to have a copy, please mention this .when writing. 





THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


School Equipment of All Kinds 


215 VICTORIA STREET - - 


° . - TORONTO 
































The Triumph of Simplicity 
in Shorthand 


To thousands of young people this idea of sim- 
plicity in shorthand has meant the difference between 
success and failure. 





The above map graphically shows the extent to 
which Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools 
of the United States. 

On January 1, 1923, shorthand was taught in the 
high schools of 4,656 cities and towns in the United 
States. In 91 per cent. of these schools Gregg Short- 
hand had been endorsed by exclusive adoption. 

The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you 
as it has helped others to solve your student mortality 
problem. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London 

















Henry Birks & Sons 


LIMITED 


JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 


HIGH GRADE MERCHANDISE 
AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Herald Building, Calgary 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of the 
Provincial Executive. 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 


Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 



































BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 

BASSANO Mrs. Bell 

Ee Sen D. Gallagher 

BEEEMVUR: ..ccccccccee .-Mr, C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
BLAIRMORE ........... Miss V. J. Keith. 

CALGARY PUBLIC ............ F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. C. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. 8.W. 
CAMROSE Miss L. Lang 

CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 

FEMININE wccenncvtencnsnssnvcnsacentn F, L. Tilson 

CLARESHOLM ................... I. J. Kain. 

CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CRAIGMYLE.................... —_ 

CONSORT. C. G. Nimmons 

DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER. .................. Mr. Bremner. 

EDGERTON Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 


EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th S 





























EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 

ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 

| nea Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

HARDISTY Mr. Foster. 

HIGH RIVER. ...................... Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

HILLCREST Miss B. C. Sellon. 

INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

LACOMBE Miss I. J. Hotson 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE. .................... P. 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

pO Yee Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ...Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 














School. 
MILLET. E. Anderson 
| |: John Paul, Monitor 
MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
SE Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
IE, os orese.d0eeadeed Miss R. McLaughlin 
OKOTOKS Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 


PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 











PROVOST Miss B. lL. Taylor. 

RAYMOND Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 

RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PE.. 

SMOKY LAKE .................... W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
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SE cincnrcsnsstencevssssncssien M. Campbell, Stirling. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 











SUFFIELD Mr. Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 
STONY PLAIN ...... J. L. Hollinshead 

TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 

re | i er Miss Simons, Three Hills. 
IIE cio ste <ctinactesbescceccees Miss McNeill 

TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE ..................-. Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 


Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 

I. Davis, Veteran 

Miss G. Gallagher. 

Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 

Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 

















PROVISIONAL LOCALS 

















CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 
EY siaies tence aeape O. C. Reed 

ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY. Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
p< oy TT.) ee Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 

CE anc aadssrnenericeene Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 








Goral News 














MEDICINE HAT HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss M. Fowler, who for five years has been on the 
High School staff, has been granted leave of absence 
for six months. She goes to Chicago where she in- 
tends taking a course in higher mathematics. 

On the occasion of her departure a presentation of 
an address and a dainty manicure set was made by the 
students expressing an appreciation of her good work 
among the students, good wishes for a pleasant stay 
in Chicago and a desire for her return again next 
autumn. 

Mr. I. Reeds of Nordegg takes Miss Fowler’s place. 

Mr. Roy Baker, for several terms secretary of the 
local alliance, has very successfully staged another 
Christmas operetta. The music, costuming and scenery 
left nothing to be desired. A packed house rewarded 
Mr. Baker’s efforts and it was necessary to give a 
repeat performance to satisfy popular demand. 

The following teachers have been granted leave of 
absence by the school board: Miss B. McDonald, Miss 
D. Field, Miss I. N. Carver, Miss B. Bonyman (leave 
extended), and Miss M. Walker. 

The following have resigned: Miss 0. MeNutt, Miss 
H. Colter and Miss G. Spangelo. 

The New Year will see several changes in the staff 
of the Medicine Hat City Schools. 

Miss Bella Macdonald, Principal of Earl Kitchener 
School, has obtained six months’ leave of absence and 
her place will be temporarily filled by Miss J. Mac- 
Donald as Acting Principal. Miss Field, Elm street, 
6 months’ leave of absence. Miss M. Fowler, B. A., 
Alexandra High, has also obtained six months’ leave 
of absence to attend a course in Chicago University. 
Miss Carver, Toronto Street School has a year’s leave 
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A. T. A. — of Education 


The outlook for our Bureau is most encouraging. On November Ist we had more than $11,000 worth of 
contracts on our books, and over 400 enrolments. Our greatest difficulty is to supply the lessons fast 
enough to keep pace with the demand. Our staff has been doubled, thereby greatly increasing the cost 
of production, and still our office is overworked. We have six salesmen in our employ, and have al- 
ready extended our field into British Columbia and Saskatchewan. We have, however, an obligation 
to our instructors of about $5,000, and we therefore need the support of all the teachers of the province. 
Please note the following points :— 

1. While we do not handle textbooks directly we can fill special orders for any text upon the receipt 
of the last price. This applies particularly to the new texts of Grade IX. 

2. A number of teachers of English are using the ‘‘Century Handbook of Writing’’ as a class reference- 
book for Composition in the High School grades. We can supply this excellent little book for $1.15, 
postpaid. 

3. Our staff of instructors will furnish the solutions for any problems or difficulties which arise in any 
of the mathematical subjects or sciences of the High School Course. The charge will be nominal— 
merely to pay the cost of the instructors’ time. 

4. We welcome inquiries regarding any phase of teachers’ work. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


FOR GRADE VIII. 


The following Grade VIII. helps are now available (first lessons) :— 


Literature Composition (VII. and VIII.) 
History and Civics Physiology and Hygiene 























Art (VII. and VIII.) Arithmetic i 
Agriculture (VII. and VIII.) Geography 

FOR GRADE IX. | 
Algebra I. French I. 
Geometry I. History I. 
General Science I. English Literature I. 
Latin I. English Composition I. 

FOR GRADE X. 

Algebra Geography | 
Geometry Physics 


English Literature 
English Composition 
English Grammar Latin 


Biology (Botany and Zoology) 
Art 








Canadian History and Civics 


French 


FOR GRADE XI. AND MATRICULATION 


English Literature Chemistry 
Composition and Rhetoric Agriculture 
Algebra Physics 
Geometry Latin 
Business Arithmetic French 


History (General and Constitutional) 


FOR GRADE XII. 


English Literature Trigonometry 
Composition and Rhetoric Chemistry 
History of English Literature Physics 
History (Modern and English Constitutional) Latin 
Algebra French 


Geometry 
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of absence. Miss McNutt, Connaught School and Miss 
Spangelo, Montreal Street School, have resigned. Miss 
Coulter, Connaught School, was married to Mr. H. 
Crosby of Bowmanton on Dee. 22. 

New appointments to the staff are as follows: Mr. 
M. Stanley Reeds, B.A., to Alexandra High; Mr. C. H. 
Rogers of Kendall, Sask., to Elm Street School; Mr. B. 
Powell of Calgary to Toronto Street School and the 
Misses H. Fisher, G. Taylor, M. Elford ond B. Allen, 
all of Medicine Hat, to fill the remaining vacancies. 





CALGARY 


The Calgary Public School Local held their annual 
business meeting for the election of officers for 1924, 
at the MacDougall School on Friday, December 13th, 
at 8 p.m. It was strictly a business meeting and real 
interest was manifested in the proceedings throughout. 
Thé President, Mr. Speakman, was in the chair. Re- 
ports from the various committees were received and 
gratification expressed at work accomplished. The 
Secretary’s report showed a nice balance in hand and 
the activities of the local briefly summarized. 


‘REPORT OF RETIRING PRESIDENT 


The retiring President briefly summed up the main 
events of the Alliance year just closing. Although 
short, being only from Easter to Christmas, the year 
had been a busy and eventful one. In several ways :t 
had been disappointing and discouraging. Immedi- 
ately after the last annual meeting, had come a discus- 
sion of school board retrenchment which culminated 
in the reduction of the manual training and household 
science work in the city, and in the five per cent. cut 
in salaries for the fall term, from which we were at 
present suffering. In the fall term, a tone had de- 
veloped in discussions of teachers and their work, by 
board members that was displeasing to the Alliance, 
and against which a formal protest had been sent to 
the board and published in the press. Finally, at the 
present time, some 28 classrooms were being closed, 
and a corresponding number of teachers were forced 
to leave the staff. Both the policy of increasing the 
classes so materially, and the fact that so many of our 
teachers were thrown out of employment in the middle 
of the school year were matters of great regret to our 
Alliance. 'The year’s record had not however, been one 
of discouragement alone. Both the President and the 
members of the executive felt entirely convinced that 
the welfare of the teachers had been protected and 
furthered all along the line through the existence and 
activities of the organization. It was becoming in- 
creasngly apparent that the board, the press and the 
puble were willing to listen to the views of the Alliance 
with respect, and to act in accordance with these 
views where they felt it possible. ‘That the Alliance 
had not been able to function with even greater suc- 
cess had been due mainly to two causes. On the one 
hand, the Alliance could never function with its maxi- 
mum strength and efficiency until its membership in- 
cluded practically the entire teaching staff, and until 
this membership was more faithful and active in at- 
tendance at and participation in all meetings called 
by the Alliance. If the Alliance meetings were in each 
case opened promptly with an attendance of 250 teach- 
ers or better, the organization would ‘be entitled to, 
and would receive much greater consideration from 
board and public. In the second place, the opinions 
and wishes of the members of the School Board, on 
whom is placed the responsibility of the administra- 





tion of the schools, must always play a very large part 
in determining the conduct of the matters in which 
the teachers are interested. 

The \Alliance had an important part to play in so- 
cial and educational work pertaining to the teachers. 
A very successful reception and social time had been 
held by the teachers in October. The social possibili- 
ties of the organization and its opportunities of pro- 
moting acquaintanceship and friendliness among the 
teachers should be emphasized even more fully than 
they had been. 

Along educational lines, the Alliance had a record 
this year, to which they might refer with some pride. 
In the first place, as a part of the provincial body, 
they felt a pride in the organization and work of the 
Provincial Alliance Bureau of Education, which 
promises to be one of the great educational agencies of 
the province. Then, through the efforts of our local 
Alliance, and of its friends in ‘the city who had co- 
operated with it, a splendid start had been made in a 
scheme of university lectures in psychology, whereby 
about 50 of our teachers are doing work to improve 
their qualifications. Also in co-operation with the 
School Board and superintendent, a scheme of regular 
grade meetings for the discussion of professional 
problems was being organized, to go into operation 
in the new year. 

With reference to the organization work of the 
‘Local Alliance, the new scheme adopted at the last 
annual meeting, whereby the Alliance year was mad? 
to coincide with the calendar year, had been worked 
past its most difficult stage. Full circulars were to 
be sent to every teacher when school reopened in Jan- 
uary, and it was hoped that the securing of member- 
ship and securing of fees for 1924 would be practically 
completed during the month of January, thus leaving 
the time and energy of Alliance officials and members 
free for the carrying out of all Alliance work instead 
of its being continually expended in securing and 
maintaining membership. .By the new scheme it was 
hopled that the responsibility of maintaining their 
membership would be placed more directly upon the 
individual teachers. Prospects all seemed to point to 
a very large membership for next year. The President 
expressed the opinion that more than 80 per cent. of 
the Calgary public school teachers would be members 
of thle Alliance for the year 1924. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the ‘strong slate of 
officials and executive members who were’ to take of- 
fice for the ensuing year. They were to be congratu- 
lated on their positions, but, more especially, the /Al- 
liance was to be congratulated on securing their 
services. 

Emphasis was laid upon the need for a spirit of 
unity. and mutual confidence, the more necessary in 
the large local, on account ‘of ‘the large diversity 
among the members in point of experience, work and 
interests. This spirit of unity was essential to the 
success of the Alliance as a united body. Members 
were advised to keep in close touch ith,their executive 
members, thus enabling the executive to act intelli- 
gently as representatives lof the membership. 

The report concluded with an expression of appre- 
ciation of the splendid work don’e by the Secretary 
and the officials and members of the executive, and 
of the pleasure it had ,been to work with them through 
the Alliance year just finished. 

Several of the retiring members of the executive 
and other members expressed their great appreciation 
of th interest taken in Alliance work by the retiring 
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October Price List---Teachers’ Aids 


Grade VIII., per subject —......................... savin $5.00 
Grades IX., X. and XI., per subject ................... 6.00 
Le 7.00 


Key to Baker’s Theoretical Geometry (in preparation) 


ee ae ae Oe BO e Va ONE... $1.25 
I iis piteipoeinisiienvianasneasepstqnsnoennbontigntatith 3.25 
I vei ietaBicaiiaienceredpicirnoscniinetnsabeciaamecdeeieils 5.00 


These prices are net. 
WEST’S ‘‘EARLY PEOPLES’’: WE HAVE IT 


Send in Your Order Now! 


A Discount of 10 Per Cent. off these prices to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. 

Additional copies of the Teachers’ Aids will be furnished to teaches for the use of their pupils in class at the rate of 
$1.50 per copy for Grades VII., IX., X. and XI. subjects, and $2.00 per copy for Grade XII. subjects. These quotations 
are net. 

These Aids will be completed by January, 1924, so that teachers may have ample time to cover the work twice before 
the final examinations. 


MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


This it a Tutorial Course which lays a foundation in the psychology of mental testing, explains fully the technique of 
the tests, and helps teachers to interpret their results scientifically. 

Price—$12.50 per course, less 10 per cent. discount to all paid-up members of the A.T.A. A supply of Record Forms 
of the Test Material, and a copy of Terman’s Condensed Guide, are furnished without charge. 


ATTAINMENT TESTS 
We are prepared to supply teachers with Standard Tests in public and high school subjects provided there is a suffi- 
cient demand. A Tutorial Course in the uses and technique of the tests will be offered as soon as the demand warrants. 
AIDS FOR THE LOWER GRADES 


We shall be glad to prepare Teachers’ Aids in the work of the primary grades as soon as there is a sufficient de- 
mand. Let us know your wants! 


TUTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


We are offering complete Tutoriai Courses in each of the subjects listed above in Grades IX., X. and XI. 
Prices Including Personal Tuition 


Grades IX., X. and XI., per subject .............. $12.50 
SD ME, UE IID. bon dios ons e bose vensccdsae 15.00 


Every Alberta teacher should have a first-class certificate! Begin this term to remove all ‘‘conditions,’’ or to pre- 
pare for the Grade XII. examinations. Grade XII. subjects count as First Year University standing. 

Our Grade XII. Tutorial Courses are unrivalled in this or any other province. Enrol immediately for three or four 
subjects. 








TERMS:—20 per cent. cash; the balance arranged in six monthly instalments from September ist. 5 per cent. discount 
on all Aids and Tutorial Courses for cash in full. This does not apply to pupils’ copies of Teachers’ Aids. 








Address All Communications to 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


10012 102nd Street, Phone 23162 Edmonton 
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President, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
him and retiring officials on ‘the suggestion of Miss 
Tier and Miss Lathwell. 

The election of officers 'then took place. Ballots 
had been sent to all ‘the members by mail and on 
counting same ‘the officials were elected as follows: 
Mr. J. W. Verge, President; Miss Campbell, Vice- 
President; Mr. F. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer (the 
foregoing were elected by acclamation). Executive: 
Misses Rath, McLeod, Robertson, Glassford, Ramsay 
and Currie and Messrs. Sinclair, Brock, Stoodley, Mce- 
Gregor and :A. B. Parker. 

Mr. Sinclair was selected as the Alliance representa- 
tive to the ‘Calgary ‘School Board. 

It was decided. to hold the Annual Banquet early 
in January when the new officials ‘will formally take 
office. 

Mrs. Allan and the Misses Ramsay and Putnam 
rendered delightful solos and their efforts were much 
appreciated. The incoming President, Mr. J. W. Verge, 
was called upon to say.a few words and after thank- 
ing the members for electing him, he expressed great 
hopes for the coming year .and with the help of the 
executive intended to make 1924 a banner year for the 
Alliance. ; 

The meeting closed with the National Anthem. 

A special meeting of the members of the Calgary 
Local was called on Wednesday, December 19th to dis- 
euss th circular sent out to lthe teachers stating that 
the Provincial Inspectors would be in Calgary early 
in January. It was unanimously stated that the time 
was most inopportune and unfair to the general teach- 
ing staff, seeing 'that so ‘many classes were being re- 
organized in the New Year. 

It was decided to forward a letter to the Calgary 
School Board putting forward this view and asking 
that those circumstances be remembered in the con- 
sideration of reports. 





NEW OFFICERS OF TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE CHOSEN 
AT CALGARY 


Business and pleasure were happily combined in 
the program of the annual business meeting of the Cal- 
gary public school local of the Teachers’ Alliance. 

Officers for the coming year were elecetd as fol- 
lows: J. W. Verge, President ; Miss A. Campbell, Vice- 
President ; F. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer; the execu- 
tive committee consists of Miss E. Glassford, Miss G. 
MacLeod, Miss M. A. Roth, Miss J. Ramsay, Miss K. 
E. Currie, Miss A. C. Robertson, C. R. Sinelair, 8. C. 
Studely, E. S. MacGregor, M. W. Brock and A. B. 
Parker. 

While the ballots were being counted, Mr. Verge 
gave the report of the Grade Meetings committee, stat- 
ing that the Alliance request that the teachers of each 
of the eight grades hold a meeting once every two 
months had been acceded to by the School Board on 
the condition that these meetings be held between 
three and four o’clock. 

A committee was then chosen, with one representa- 
tive from each grade, to make arrangements for the 
first of these grade meetings, at which the different 
grades will choose their own representative. This com- 
mittee will be subsidiary to the executive of the Al- 
liance and consists of the following representatives: 
Mr. North, grade 8; Miss Una Grant, grade 7; Miss 
Robertson, grade 6; Miss Brydon, grade 5; Miss Arm- 
strong, grade 4; Miss Keyes, grade 3; Miss MeMartin, 
grade 2; and Miss Sanderson, grade 1. 





The retiring President, Frank Speakman, outlined 
briefly the progress of the Alliance during the past 
year, and mentioned the many difficulties against 
which they had labored. He said that it is his belief 
that the welfare of every teacher on the Calgary staff 
had been materially aided by the existence of the 
Alliance. 

The great difficulty with which the Alliance has 
to cope is that of holding enthusiastic well-attended 
meetings which were really representative of the teach- 
ers of the city. Mr. Speakman prophesied a good 
year for the Alliance in 1924 and said that it was prob- 
able that the representation of Calgary teachers in the 
membership would be 80 per cent. 

The Alliance can be very proud of the fact that it 
has achieved the Calgary psychology lectures, and also 
of the part which it had in the formation of the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Education. Mr. Speakman stressed 
the necessity for unity, ‘‘Union without unity is use- 
less,’’ he said. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Coller Maberly, read brief 
and satisfactory financial and secretarial reports, and 
Miss Henderson, on behalf of the executive, reported 
that letters are being sent to each of the teachers who 
have received their dismissal under the economy meas- 
ures of the Calgary School Board. These letters con- 
tain an offer of assistance from the Alliance in the 
securing of a new position and a request that the teach- 
ers keep in touch with the Alliance, and let the organi- 
zation know how best they may assist. Lists of teaching 
vacancies in the province have been secured and will 
be available to the teachers on application. 

It was resolved that the salary of the Secretary- 
Treasurer be $200 and that $10 be paid to the janitor 
of Central School in return for services willingly give 
on the occasion of the executive meetings held in that 
school during the past year. The meeting passed a 
vote empowering the new President and Secretary- 
Treasurer to sign cheques on behalf of the Alliance. 

Subject to the agreement of the School Board to 
permit the attendance of a representative of the Al- 
liance at the meetings, ‘C. R. Sinclair was elected as 


that representative. Miss Tier moved a hearty vote of 


thanks to the retiring executive and offered the sup- 
port and sympathy of the Alliance to the new execu- 
tive. 

The program was enlivened by delightful musical 
numbers by Mrs. Allen, Miss Beatrice Putnam and Miss 
Ramsay.—Calgary Albertan. 





CALGARY HIGH 


A representative meeting of the High Teachers’ 
Alliance was held in the Board of Trade Rooms on 
Saturday, Dec. 8th when Professor McPhee delivered 
a particularly interesting lecture on ‘‘Some Problems 
in High School Administration.’’ 

The members of the Board of Trade had listened 
with keen interest to the subject on Friday and had 
spoken so highly of the speaker and his knowledge 
of the subject that the teachers looked forward to a 
very interesting lecture. Their expectations were fully 
justified and those who were fortunate enough to hear 
Prof. McPhee were given anew version of a very 
timely question. 

The present tendency in education is liable to lead 
to unsatisfactory results according to the speaker un- 
less the public bestirs itself and takes up the challenge 
thrown out by those who think they are handling au 
economic situation. Alberta is using only one system 
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of High School education to any great extent, namely, 
the Academic. But a complete educational system re- 
quires more than may be obtained in our present High 
Schools. This does not mean that the High School 
should control a curriculum of the Public School nor 
the University that of the High School, but still there 
is a definite relation between them and the problem 
of co-ordination of the parts is a test of any real edu- 
cational system. The efficiency test will determine to 
a large extent the place of the student, and society 
will be the benefactor when these tests are properly 
and completely used. Needless to say the remarks 
raised considerable discussion among the people of 
Calgary who were fortunate enough to have the priv- 
ilege of listening to Prof. McPhee. 

The next lecture i is to be delivered by Prof. Stans- 
field on January 25th and the coal resources of the 
province will be explained. This is a live question in 
this part of Alberta and no doubt a large audience 
will greet tue speaker. 





TEACHERS TO GET COURSES OF STUDY LEADING TO 
DEGREE 


A new era in education was entered last night, 
when Dr. J. M. MacEachran, of the University of Al- 
berta, acting for the institution, made arrangements 
for the organization of a lecture course for the teachers 
of this city, which led directly to university degrees. 
The Calgary teachers for some time have been seeking 
a course of this kind. The program as outlined by Dr. 
MacEachran seems well arranged and feasible. 

Dr. MacEachran, addressing a meeting of the 
teachers at MacDougall School, outlined proposed 
courses to extend over two years and including the 
summer courses at the University of Alberta which 
would lead to a Master’s Degree for teachers already 
in possession of their degree—the summer course 
satisfying rsidential requirements — or to the post- 
graduate degree of Bachelor of Education, while in 
the case of undergraduates wishing to take the courses 
some system of credits would be arranged whereby 
these courses would count toward the attainment of 
a B.A. degree at some future date. Dr. MacEachran 
further assured the teachers that the credits of the 
University of Alberta are accepted in any university 
in the United States and that the course would be of 
practical value to the undergraduate teachers even 
though they do not intend to attend the university. 

Many and eager were the questions asked during 
the meeting, enthusiasm and a desire for co-operation 
and at least to make a start in this work being plainly 
manifest both by the teachers and the university’s rep- 
resentative. Dr. MacEachran was very clear regarding 
the credits which the courses would bring to graduates, 
but while he stated that it was only fair that credit 
also be given to undergraduates passing the examina- 
tions, he made it clear that any arrangements in that 
connection would be subject to ratification by the uni- 
versity authorities. 

The courses while heavy, are arranged with a view 
to associating them closely with the actual work cf the 
teaching profession. They are intensely practical and 
there is no duplication, this year’s course dovetailing 
perfectly into those arranged for next year. In addi- 
tion to fulfilling the university’s residential require- 
ments in connection with the degrees, the summer 
courses in Edmonton provide laboratory and experi- 
mental facilities and the close supervision of competent 
instructors in the senior courses. Should a student be 


unable, after taking the practical work in Calgary, to 
attend the summer course that same year he may do 
so any subsequent summer which suits his convenience 
and will receive due credit. 

Graduates enrolling with a view to obtaining de- 
grees will be required to make 67 per cent. on the ex- 
aminations while the percentage for the undergradu- 
ates taking the same work is only 50 per cent. in con- 
sideration of the fact that they are lacking in the pre- 
requisites of the course. It is proposed to carry on two 
courses this year and two courses next year, with pos- 
sibly an additional course, totaling in all five courses 
at the University of Alberta, which is equivalent to 
one year’s work and one additional course, obviously 
an excellent start for the teacher having senior or 
junior matriculation, on a university course. 

Regarding the financial side of the proposal, Dr. 
MacEachran said that it was necessary to make these 
courses self-maintaining, and that with a minimum 
enrolment of 40 it would be possible to do this on a 
charge of $10 per subject from each member of the 
class and a laboratory fee of $2.50. Should the teach- 
ers decide to pay an additional fee of $2.50 toward the 
books required for reference, it would be possible, said 
Dr. MacEachran, to duplicate the reference library in 
Edmonton and place two or three copies of each set or 
volume of these books within the reach of the Calgary 
teachers. This point was left entirely to the latter to 
decide. Text books would, of course, be personal prop- 
erty. S. R. Laycock, who last year was the first stud- 
ent of Alberta University to obtain the degree of 
bachelor of education, will act as instructor in these 
courses, and is prepared to come to Calgary Saturday 
morning to commence. 

A. E. Hutton of the Calgary Normal School, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the action of the Univer- 
sity in sending Dr. MacEachran to Calgary, and said 
that as a beginning of the thing which the teachers 
of Edmonton now have, and for which the teachers of 
Calgary have worked so hard, it was highly desirable 
that the teachers accept the university’s offer. Mr. 
Hutton moved a resolution, which was carried by the 
meeting, to the effect that the offer be accepted. 

It was moved by J. W. Verge that a committee of 
eight be appointed to canvass the teachers of the city 
and approach the High School teachers, who were not 
present at. the meeting, to find out how many would 
be willing to enroll in the courses. The motion was 
adopted, and a temporary committee composed of A. 
K. Hutton, convener; Miss A. Campbell, Miss Edith 
Patterson, Miss J. McColl, J. W. Verge, H. Freeman, 
C. R. Sinclair and M. W. Brock elected. Representa- 
tives of the teachers in those schools not represented 
on the committee were also nominated to canvass their 
respective schools, and owing to the fact that the uni- 
versity must be notified of the result of the canvass 
by Thursday night, each teacher present at the meet- 
ing was requested by Mr. Hutton to act as a ‘‘ mission- 
ary’’ and thus assist the committee. 

The meeting closed with expressions of thanks to 
the university and to Dr. MacKachran. and also to 
F. E: Osborne, of the board of governors of the univer- 
sity, who has taken a very hearty interest in the move- 
ment. Mr. ‘Speakman, President of the Alliance, oe- 
cupied the chair—Calgary Albertan. 





‘“Why, Charles,’’ said a fond mother, ‘‘I’m sur- 
prised that you don’t want to go to school.”’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ exclaimed Charles. ‘‘I guess you’d be a 
whole lot more surprised if I did want to go.’’ 
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Correspondence 





Rocky Mountain House, Alta., Nov. 8, 1923. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Manager, A.7.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

It has been brought to my notice that quite a bit 
of notoriety was given me in your May number of the 
A.T.A. Magazine. In view of the fact that I had writ- 
ten you, though not a member of the Alliance, before 
leaving Rosemary, and told you of my need of a posi- 
tion, I think the criticism very unjust. For if the Al- 
liance had wanted teachers to keep away from Red- 
cliff, it might supply a list of available schools to those 
writing them. 

To explain my need of a position—in the first place 
I have two small children dependent on me, and next, 
I have just secured a divorce from my husband Dan. 
C. Currie, manager of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Lethbridge. As any one knows a law suit is 
an expensive matter and, since I have been supporting 
my family for three yeas, it has been rather a hard 
pull for me to finance things. 

You state that the staff engaged during May and 
June underbid in order to get the position. We did 
not. We accepted what was offered. I, personally, 
never put in an application, but was offered the posi- 
tion. And I accepted for the two months, at the money 
offered. 

As the enclosed letter shows, the present staff must 
be teaching at or even under $1,000. And among them 
are the former teachers of the school. 

I trust you will give this letter the notoriety which 
you gave your criticism of me. Thanking you, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) WINNIFRED CURRIE. 





December 11, i928. 
Mrs. Winnifred Currie, 
Rocky Mountain House, Alt:. 
Dear Madam: 

Replying to your letter which complained of the 
publicity given to the fact that you accepted a posi- 
tion with the Redcliff School Board after the re- 
mainder of the school staff had ‘‘quit’’ be ause of a 
cut in salaries, I may say that I am sorry that in the 
interests of the teaching body of the Province it was 
necessary to publish your name along with the other 
teachers who stepped into the breach and held the 
fort for the Redecliff School Board. 

I have lodked through the report complained of by 
you and fail to find any direct ‘‘criticism’’ of you un- 
less you interpret the publication of your name 
amongst the other teachers who accepted positions with 
the Redcliff Board at that time as an. implied eriti- 
cism of professional etiquette. Perhaps this interpre- 
tation of the publication of the names of the teachers 
concerned may be generally accepted by the teachers 
of Alberta; if so, it will make plain the fact that the 
teachers of Alberta consider that the action of the Red- 
cliff School Board unfair to the teaching profession, 
and that the teachers who accepted positions with 
them at that time assisted the Redcliff Board in their 
conflict with the teaching profession. The whole re- 





port is a plain statement of fact and speaks for itself. 

You suggest that you did no underbidding. As 
a matter of fact it is generally understood that the 
teacher whose place you took was earning consider- 
ably more than was paid to you. Perhaps the term 
‘‘ynderbidding’’ is more circumscribed in meaning to 
you than to teachers as a whole, but underbidding in 
the generally accepted meaning of the term implies 
that one teacher accepts a position for less than an- 
other teacher is receiving who is prepared to continue 
serving at the same rate in the same position. The 
whole difficulty at Redeliff arose from the fact that 
the Board decided not to pay the same rate of salary 
to their Staff as they had been paying previously. And 
of course the issue was precipitated by the Board at 
the most favorable time during the year when the 
Normal School graduates were all seeking positions, 
when there was a temporary over-supply of teachers 
many of whom were out of positions at that particular 
time. It must be said however, to the credit and honor 
of the Normal School graduates, that very few of them 
would apply at Redcliff. 

We may be sympathetic with your peculiar need 
of a position, but really we can hardly believe that 
Redcliff was the only possible position you could take 
at the time. True, you had written me some time be- 
fore, but at the time you wrote schools were just 
about all filled by the large number of applicants from 
the Normal Schools. School Boards did not forward 
lists of vacancies to us for it was obvious that the De- 
partment of Education would be able to give them bet- 
ter service through the Normal School principals. 

Might I suggest that the fact that you did not ap- 
ply for a position at Redcliff and that the position was 
offered to you is prima facie evidence of the very ur- 
gent need of Redcliff to complete its staff of teachers 
and that teachers were not disposed to seek employ- 
ment with a Board that was ‘‘cutting’’ salaries so 
drastically ? 

We must emphasize the fact that the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance exists for the purpose of watching 
the interests of education generally—this aim comes 
first—and for safeguarding the interests of our mem- 
bers. We supply information to our members through 
the A. T. A. Magazine and through other sources and 
if you had been a member of the Alliance at the time 
of the Redcliff difficulty you would doubtless have 
been working with other members in the interests of 
the teaching profession as a whole. We accept your 
explanation of your acceptance of a position with Red- 
cliff and appreciate the fact that you are not now 
serving the Redcliff Board, but we cannot find how 
we have in any way wronged you or any of the teach- 
ers who accepted positions with the Redcliff Board at 
a time when our members were ‘‘pulling together”’ in 
the best interests of the teaching profession. 

Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 





Mrs. De Style was finishing a letter. Her husband 
looked over her shoulder and inquired: ‘‘Why do you 
write it eyether?”’ 

‘‘T pronounce it eyether, don’t I?’’ demanded the 
lady. 

Von? 

‘* All fashionable people do, don’t they ?”’ 

‘‘T presume so.”’ 

The lady emitted a supercilious sniff. 

‘‘Don’t you think I want the people I correspond 
with to know I am eddicated, huh?’’ 
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Stems From Overseas 


M. J. G. 








EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN ITALY 

A new Education Law has come into operation in 
Italy. It provides higher salaries and also pensions 
for teachers, co-educational high schools, and compul- 
sory religious instruction in the earlier years of school 
life. Elementary education is still to be compulsory 
only for children between six and ten years of age, but 
‘‘eomplementary schools’’ giving three-year courses 
for those who wish to attend them are a new feature. 
The main provisions of the law affect the pupils be- 
tween ten and 18 years of age, who are inmost cases 
preparing for the universities and professional careers. 

* * * 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 

Lectures on wireless telegraphy, aviation, domestic 
handicraft, poetry, music, the drama, and many other 
subjects, have been arranged by the London Education 
Committee for the benefit of teachers between Septem- 
ber of this year and May, 1924. Last year similar Jec- 
tures attracted an attendance of 15,000, and proved 
self-supporting. All engaged in teaching may attend; 


the fee works out at about a shilling a lecture. 
ce * * 


SALARIES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


From the report of the Ministry of Education of 
Northern Ireland for the year 1922-23 we find that the 
normal scale for men principal teachers (trained) of 
schools with an average attendance of 30 or more pu- 
pils is £170 ($850) rising by annual increment, of £12 
to £370 ($1,850). If highly efficient they then enter a 
supernormal scale and proceed by five annual inere- 
ments to maxima, varying with the average attendance 
of pupils, from £415 to £460 ($2,075 to $2,300). 

* * * 


The normal scale for women principal teachers 
(trained) of schools with an average attendance of 30 
pupils or above is £155 ($775), rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 ($50), to £300 ($1,500). If highly efficient 
they then proceed by five annua] increments to max- 
ima varying from £330 to £360 ($1,650 to $1,800). 

* * * 


Teachers with special qualifications, such as a 
Higher Diploma in Education, a University degree, ete. 
are granted annual bonuses varying in amount for £8 
($40) to £30 ($150). 

* * * 

In addition to these scales of salaries, principals of 
schools with an average attendance of 30 and above, 
and vice-principals in schools with an average attend- 
ance of 160 or above, receive a capitation payment de- 
pendent on the average attendance. 

* * * 


The normal scale for teachers of schools with an 
average attendance of 20-29 and 10-19 pupils is £155 
($775) rising by annual increments of £10 to £300 
($1,500) and £255 ($2,275) respectively. Teachers of 
the 20-29 schools, if highly efficient, have, in addition, 
five increments in the supernormal scale up to a maxi- 
mum of £320 ($1,600). 

* * * 

The average salaries of principal teachers of ele- 
mentary schools, exclusive of Resident Capitation 
Grant, Fees for Extra Subjects, Monitorial Gratuities, 
and Evening School Fees, were on the Ist of April, 


1922 for men £359 4s and for women £269 2s. 
ea * ok 


Special increments of £12 and £10 respectively are 
granted triennially to highly efficient men and women 
teachers (principals and assistants) in the Normal 
School. 





Analerta 


STRIKE THREE—YOU’RE OUT 











(From A. F. of T. Bulletin) 





1. RESOLUTION ON HOURS IN INDUSTRY 


The following resolution, introduced by St. Paul 
Men No. 43, was recommended by the committee and 
adopted by the convention: 

‘*Whereas. The 12-hour day and the seven-day week 
is still in effect in many steel plants, especially those 
under the control of the steel trust headed by Judge 
Gary; and 

‘“Whereas, The testimony of industrial experts and 
engineers as evidenced by the operation of other plants 
such as the Colorado Coal, Iron and Fuel Co., has dem- 
onstrated the practicability of the eight-hour day and 
the short work week; and the investigations of experts 
in the social and economci field have established the 
demoralizing effect of the 12-hour day and the seven- 
day week on the worker and his dependents; be it 

‘Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Teachers, in convention assembled, unreservedly con- 
demns the vicious and inhuman system employed by 
the steel trust dominated by Judge Gary and urges 
all locals to do everything in their power to create a 
public sentiment which will lead to the elimination of 
this un-American, degrading and dehumanizing sys- 
tem; and be it further 

‘*Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to Judge Gary and to the President of the United 
States.’’—(Convention Proceedings.) 





2. CARELESS LETTER WRITING 
Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1923. 
Mr. Elbert H. Gary, 
President, U. 8. Steel Corporation, 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with instructions, I am forwarding 
copy of a resolution adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers at its convention held in Chicago, July 
llth to 13th, 1923, dealing with the hours of employ- 
ment in the steel industry. 


Very truly yours, 
F. G. STECKER, 


Secretary,Treasurer, American Federation of Teachers. 





3. BACK TO THE MINOR LEAGUE 
New York, July 23, 1923. 

Mr. F. G. Stecker, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Teachers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. Stecker: 

Your letter of July 23rd, addressed to Mr. Elbert 
H. Gary, and a resolution recently passed at a conven- 
tion of teachers in Chicago are before me. I am sure 
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that an intelligent group of teachers such as you rep- 
resent would desire to be strictly accurate. Therefore 
I am drawing attention to several errors, on the basis 
of which you may wish to make some modification ia 
your communications. 

(1) Mr. Elbert H. Gary is chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation and not president. 

(2) The seven-day working week is not in effect for 
the workmen of any of the plants of the United States 
Steel Corporation, although I understand that some 
steel manufacturers outside the corporation are still 
employing the seven-day working week. It was abol- 
ished by the corporation in 1911. It was resumed for 
only a brief period during the war under orders from 
the government and promptly discontinued in Novem- 
ber, 1919, after the armistice. 

(3) About a week before your convention, the 
President of the United States made public correspon- 
dence between himself and directors of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. This was all published in 
the newspapers. In their letter to the President, the 
directors of the institute definitely undertook to meet 
the expressed wishes of th President with regard to 
abolishing the 12-hour day. You have probably read 
of the recent measures being taken to put this promise 
into effect. 

(4) The testimony of industrial experts and the 
operations of a certain plant referred to in your reso- 
lutions are, of course, interesting and every valuable 
suggestion will be employed. But unfortunately many 
of the ‘‘investigators’’ and ‘‘industrialists’’ are not 
properly qualified to give useful, practical opinions, 
and the experience of one manufacturing plant in an 
isolated situation has afforded te the industry as a 
whole but little of practical value. 

(5) To characterize as ‘‘vicious and inhuman the 
system employed’’ by the Steel Corporation is a great 
mistake. Those who have given study to the subject 
of industrial management recognize that under Judge 
Gary’s guidance the Corporation has been the out- 
standing leader among manufacturing companies in 
giving careful and effective consideration to the well- 
being, comfort and happiness of its employees and in 
developing cordial relations and hearty co-operation 
between the employees and the management. 

With kind regards, 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. SITES, 
Secretary to Chairman. 





TEACHERS ‘‘STAY PUT’’ 


The igsue of The World Tomorrow for October is 
given over to the discussion of educational matters. An 
article of special interest to union teachers is the one 
by Abraham Lefkowitz of the New York Teachers’ 
Union, entitled ‘‘Shall Teachers Teach the Truth?’’ 
Mr. Lefwokitz shows that, in New York, a‘ least, teach- 
ing the truth is an unpopular, if not dangerous, pro- 
cedure. 

In a series of articles appearing in ‘‘Sanderson of 
Oundle,’’ H. G. Wells is drawing a picture of an ideal 
schoolmaster. In the issue of October 3 the writer has 
the following to say regarding the English school 
system: 

The heavier and slower a man’s mind seems to be, 
the more addicted he is to intlelectual narcotics, the 
more people trust him as a schoolmaster. He will ‘‘stay 
put.’”’ 

A timid obstructiveness is the atmosphere in which 
almost all educational effort has to work and school- 





masters are denied a liberty of thought and speech 
conceded to every other class of respectable men. They 
must be mealy-mouthed about Darwin, fatuously con- 
ventional in politics and emptily orthodox in religion. 
If they stimulate their boys they must stimulate as a 
brass trumpet does without words or ideas. They may 
be great leaders of men—provided they lead back- 
wards or nowhither. 

England and America are, evidently, not so differ- 
ent after all— Oregon Labor Press. 





THE TREND OF COLLEGE TRAINING 

The training of the youth has always included two 
ends: Adjustment to ‘‘a way of life’’ and adaptation 
to particular functions, professional, artistic, intellec- 
tual. You will agree that the colleges are dedicated 
to the ‘‘way of life,’’ if you look realities in the face. 
That is why scholarship is instinctively subordinated 
to ‘‘activities.”’ Mental training, it is admitted, has 
its part to play, but the average parent and the public 
place greater emphasis on training in morals and man- 
ners. Mental training is a part of the Boy Scout ideal, 
but only as an element in the ‘‘way of life.’’ Indeed, 
one understands much better what the colleges are 
coming to if one approaches them by way of the Boy 
Scout idea. The colleges may profitably be regarded 
as the prematurely built superstructure of the Boy 
Scout movement.—Alvin Johnson, in The New Repub- 
lic, Oct. 10, 1923. 


A FEW NOT ENOUGH 

It is not enough to have understanding and good 
education among a few; what we require is good un- 
derstanding and good education en masse. We must in 
the mass understand the problems with which we must 
deal as a democratic people. We can advance and de- 
velop democracy but little faster than we can advance 
and develop the average level of intelligence and 
knowledge within the democracy. That is the prob- 
lem that confronts modern educators; that is the prob- 
lem that confronts democracy itself—Samuel Gompers. 


SABBATICAL YEAR IN MINNEAPOLIS 
The Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, No. 59, 
has succeeded in getting the Sabbatical year for teach- 
ers. The new rule goes into effect in January, provid- 
ing for one semester off on half pay for study or travel 
for a teacher who has been in the Minneapolis schools 
for seven years. 





ELEVATOR MAP 

That the total value of the different grains produc- 
ed in Canada in 1922 was nearly three hundred million 
dollars greater than ten years previous is graphically 
shown by a new Elevator Map of the Prairie Provinces, 
just issued through the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 

A diagram showing production per year and value 
of the various grains for the past fifteen years is one 
of the features of the new map, which has been pre- 
(Laughter.) The education he wanted was the strength- 
grain elevator throughout the three provinees. By fig- 
ures underneath the name of each city or town with 
elevator facilities, the capacity to the nearest thousand 
is indicated. Points outside of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta where grain warehouses have been 
established are also illustrated through an inset map. 

Those in a position to use a map to advantage will 
be provided with a copy, fre: of charge, upon ap- 
plication. 
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Editorial 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





We take this opportunity to express our best wishes 
for a happy and prosperous New Year to our readers, 
one and all, and to the teachers of Alberta, individually 
and corporately. Valeat corpus! 





THE PRIZE ARTICLES 


We are pleased to announce that several of our 
readers are submitting articles in accordance with the 
terms of our prize offer. 

We have always felt that the problems of the rural 
teacher should receive more attention in the A. T. A. 
Magazine, but there is always difficulty in getting 
those who can deal properly with these problems to do 
sO. 

Accordingly, we direct attention of our readers to 
the article in this issue by Mr. F. S. Warren of Smoky 
Lake, Alta. This article wins our January prize be- 
cause it sets forth briefly and clearly the difficulties 
of rural teaching. 

No one doubts that the ultimate test of our educa- 
tional system in this province is the degree of success 
with which that system meets rural needs. But what 
few seem to realize is the fact that the rural teacher is 
by far the greatest factor in rural education. If there- 
fore, the work of teaching in the country cannot be 
made reasonably attractive, we may as well admit our 
failure, no matter how excellent in other respects our 
school system may be. 





TALKS ON EDUCATION 


Dr. E. A. Hardy, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has recently published a neat 
little book entitled ‘‘Talks on Education’’ (MacMil- 
lan, Toronto). This book reproduces selections from 
the articles which Dr. Hardy has been writing for a 
number of years in Toronto Globe. 

The author has read widely in the field of educa- 
tion, and has visited many of the magnificent modern 
schools in the large American cities. The record of 
his impressions of these schools is, therefore, of much 
value, and should be studied carefully by all Canadian 
teachers. 





CALGARY TEACHERS ALL GET REFUND OF FIVE PER 
CENT. CUT 


Employees of the Calgary School Board from Supt. 
Dr. A. M. Scott down who were receiving $1,100 per 
year and upwards and were cut five per cent. for the 
four fall months of September, October, November and 
December, will receive their pay in full. The school 
board voted Wednesday evening to make a full refund 
of the money withheld. 





Obituary 





A. C. CROSBY, M.A. 

Word was received here recently of the death at 
his old home near London, Ontario, of A. C. Crosby, 
M.A., for some time principal of Vermilion High 
School and previously principal of the Wetaskiwin 
High School and Innisfail High School. He resigned 
from the Vermilion school last June to take the prin- 
cipalship of the collegiate at Chapleau, Ontario. De- 
ceased leaves a widow and one son residing at Eckville, 
Alberta. 

Mr. Crosby was probably one of the best known 
teachers in Alberta and was on the Departmental 
Board of Examiners for 19 successive years. He was a 
member of the Alliance since its inception. 





THOMAS HUTCHISON 

Members of the Alliance will learn with regret that 
Thomas Hutchison passed away during Christmas 
week. Mr. Hutchison came to Alberta from Ontario 
some 10 years ago. He first taught in Poplar Lake 
School and was afterwards appointed to the Principal- 
ship of the Stony Plain Consolidated School, where he 
served for three years. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Alliance and was instrumental in getting 
organized the Stony Plain Local in 1918 and continued 
his membership in the Alliance until his death. After 
leaving Stony Plain, Mr. Hutchison taught in Tenche- 
brae School and during the past year devoted his time 
to his farm near Namao, where he resided at the time 
of his death. 








Economics in Plain Words 











The four indictments against capitalistic civiliza- 
tion are: (1) The glaring poverty accompanying the 
divorce o fthe worker from the tools and instruments 
of production, a poverty where the great bulk of the 
workers live in penury threatened by starvation. (2) 
The parasitic idleness and conspicuous luxury of some 
members of the proprietary class. (3) The enormous 
disparity in personal freedom between the property- 
less man and the man who lives by owning. (4) The 
system is unsound as a means of producing and dis- 
tributing goods and services and prevents the spiritual 
advancement of the racee—The Western School Journal. 

* * * 

So now we have arrived at that period in the de- 
velopment of the industrial system when practically 
every country is capable of producing commodities far 
in excess of what the masses of workers can with their 
wages consume. In practically every country huge 
surpluses of goods are accumulated waiting a foreign 
market to absorb them, and no world market to speak 
of capable of absorbing them, because most countries 
are willing to sell and few wanting to buy. So fac- 
tories in every country are ceasing to run or running 
on short time, workers unemployed or on short time, 
their families starving or semi-starving. And why? 
Because with all our modern machinery and our up-to- 
date methods of production, the workers have filled 
the warehouses with commodities that cannot be sold, 
and so they starve because there is too much food 
stored up, go badly clothed and shod because too much 
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clothing and footwear has glutted the market, and 
the employer has had to close the factory or mill. Mil- 
lions starving and shivering, cannot eat three square 
meals per day, and Canado has trouble to find a good 
market for wheat as well as manufactured goods. 
Hence business men find business bad here as else- 
where and cannot meet taxes and other obligations. So 
the ery, economize, reduce wages, reduce the staff, all 
to the end that the workers buy still less, eat less and 


have more unemployment. Thus we go round in that 
vicious circle, and Commissioner Yorath is out to give 
the wild merry-go-round of human misery another big 
push to send it still faster spinning and grinding the 
workers to destitution. 

This attempt to cut wages here is but a part of a 
Dominion-wide drive to reduce wages and make Can- 
ada safe for the bondholders. 

—Pamphlet of Canadian Labor Party. 





| Beport of the Annual Convention Wegreville Ceachers’ Association 








The annual convention of the Vegreville Teachers’ 
Association was held in Vegreville, Sept. 26 and 27, 
with almost one hundred teachers present. 

The convention was one of the most successful held 
in the district. The executive spared no effort in mak- 
ing it as practical as possible and certainly succeeded 
in giving the teachers something that must prove of 
value during the coming months. 

The convention opened with Miss Wright, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mayor Fraser brought words of 
welcome from the town of Vegreville, and Mr. Russell, 
L.L.B., conveyed a welcome from the local school 
board. Mr. McQuillan replied on behalf of the 
teachers. 

The President, in her address, spoke of her first 
experiences at institutes and conventions, and of the 
depressing formality that existed. She urged the teach- 
ers to forget to be formal and make themselves known 
to each other. She spoke of the difference between a 
Convention and an Institute, showing that a conven- 
tion being a larger body, could collect from the fees 
sufficient to bring in highly trained specialists. It was 
thus of greater value than an institute, and if the 
teachers took part freely in the discussions they would 
reap the advantages of both. 

The greatest problem confronting the teachers ia 
this Inspectorate is the difficulty of teaching English 
to the children of New Canadians, and imbuing them 
with Canadian ideals. The executive arranged with 
Miss Duke of Hairy Hill School, and Mrs. Berry, Boian 
Marea, to bring their pupils and give actual demon- 
strations on their methods. 

Miss Duke gave a very interesting picture study 
and composition lesson to grades 4 and 5. Her work 
was much appreciated and will be of considerable 
value to those who were privileged to hear it. 

Mrs. Berry brought a number of pupils from two 
sections of Grade I. These were all children of non- 
English parentage. In her first lesson she taught 
English to a class of pupils who four months ago knew 
no English. The response she got from these young 
folks was remarkable and the results of her few 
months’ tuition, as shown by them, was little short of 
miraculous. 

Mrs. Berry also demonstrated her methods of teach- 
ing English in Senior I., a class of children averaging 
about 14 months at school. These, when subjected later 
to Standard Tests by Inspector La Zerte, graded from 
Senior I. to Grade III. Mrs. Berry’s work will long 
be remembered by all present, and we believe it will 
make itself felt all over the Inspectorate. 

A. L. Horton of the local school board, spoke 
briefly on matters relating to the teachers and their 
relations to trustee boards. He also mentioned the 
apparent current belief that the educational systems 





of today, owing to their overcrowded curriculums, are 
not producing the results obtained in former systems, 
where more attention was paid to the development of 
a child’s ability to master himself, to discipline his 
mind by undertaking tasks which had to be done even 
though uninteresting. In its efforts to make educa- 
tion easy, the modern system is missing much that is 
essential and our children today are passing through 
school, gaining less than a smattering of knowledge 
of many things and knowing no one thing thoroughly. 

Mr. Shortliffe spoke of the efforts of the A.T.A. 
Publishig Company to assist teachers in a solution of 
the difficulties of the class room, and in obtaining 
higher certificates, by putting on correspondence 
courses. Later Mr. Shortliffe spoke of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance proper, and of the necessity of 
every teacher being an active member of it. 

Thursday evening’s meeting was thrown open to 
the public. Vice-President McQuillan presided. A 
much appreciated musical program was given, follow- 
ed by a lecture from Dean Howes, ‘‘ Agriculture and 
the School.’’ Then the hall was cleared, and a half 
hour later teachers and friends returned to enjoy cards 
and dancing, till the early hours of the morning. 

Friday morning Mr. Lord read a paper on Citizen- 
ship. He showed the necessity of creating a correct 
background before any historical fact can be under- 
stood. This should be followed up by definite memory 
work. He outlined a method of illustrating time per- 
iod century by century, so that dates that must be 
taught have some meaning. 

Miss Runions, district health nurse, spoke, first 
showing the task that faced the teacher in promoting 
good health conditions and health habits, and the man- 
ner in which these objects might be accomplished. 

In the matter of food, Miss Runions showed how 
the school lunch offered an excellent opportunity for 
the teachers’ influence to be used. Many children 
walk several miles to school and only carry a piece of 
bread for their lunches, stated the nurse, and must 
suffer from malnutrition if such a condition is allowed 
to last. 

With regard to clothing—the teacher was in a good 
position to check up cases where a child might be in- 
sufficiently clad. Warmth, cleanliness and looseness 
enough to allow free movement of the limbs, is neces- 
sary in the matter of clothing. 


The question of fresh air in the school room was 
then discussed, the speaker bringing out the point that 
efficient work cannot be carried on in a stuffy room. 
The children, too, should be encouraged to sleep with 
windows open, and should thoroughly know the value 
of fresh air. 

The last part of Miss Runion’s address was given 
to the question of the physical condition of the child. 
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Shortsightedness should be watched; and such cases 
as efficiency being impeded by adenoids, etc., should 
be reported by the teacher in cases where parents re- 
fused to act when they had been informed of the condi- 
tion of the child. 

An open discussion followed in which type cases 
were brought before the convention and discussed. 

In the course of a very instructive address on 
‘‘Seatwork,’’ Inspector La Zerte gave figures to show 
that about six-sevenths of the pupils’ time in a rural 
school was spent in seat work. Teachers should there- 
fore spend their time in preparing for this. They 
should aim to keep the pupils occupied with exercises 
that teach something. Assignments must be definite 
as to aim and amount. He gave many suggestions to 
cover. 

Then followed the business. Mr. McRae reported 
on behalf of the committee selected to recommend a 
scheme by which to take advantage of the very gen- 


erous offer made by Mr. Chas. Gordon, at the conven- 
tion of last year—an offer of prizes totalling $100, to 
encourage the pupils of public schools in this district 
to take an interest in current events. The scheme as 
given by Mr. McRae, was adopted by the convention, 
and the convention voted sufficient funds to be placed 
in the hands of the appointed committee, to carry out 
the scheme. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Hon. President, Inspector La Zerte; President, 
Mr. McQuillan, Warwick; Vice-President, Mr. A. J. 
Helwood, Vegreville; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, Vegreville; District Representatives, Mr. Calla- 
ghan, Ryley; Mr. Heyhurst, Minburn; Mr. Adams; 
Mrs. Hurry, Braes 0’ Bennochie; Mr. Crowthers, Innis- 
free. 

This concluded one of the best and most useful 


conventions of teachers ever held in this district. 
I. MITCHELL, Vegreville Local Press Reporter. 








Educational Crests Ry) 


CHARLES B. WILLIS, B.A., A.M. (T. C.—Columbia ’21) Principal Frank Seott School, Edmonton, Alberta. 











Advances are made in any science just in so far as 
we are able to measure our situation before anything 
is done and, after we have dealt ‘with it, to measure 
our results. By measuring our results, we measure the 
effectiveness of the remedies and methods we have 
applied. The teacher who would know her class and 
its weaknesses accurately so ithat her efforts may be 
concentrated on the weak spots rather than on strong 
and weak spots alike, the inspector, superintendent or 
principal who wishes his reports to be received by 
school boards ‘with some thing other than \the good na- 
tured contempt that usually greets such reports, and 
school boards who wish to make sure of getting value 
for the money they spend, all need some accurate meas- 
ure of the results of teaching. 

Little need be said as ‘to the inaccuracy of ‘present 
tests and examinations. A few examples will be given. 
Monroe found that Geometry ‘teachers marked ‘the 
same pupils’ answer paper all the way from 28 to 92 
per cent. and a History paper under similar conditions 
was raied from 43 to 90 per cent. with a great many 
marks in between the ‘two extremes. T'wo city inspec- 
tors declared two eighth grade classes in one school 
sub-standard and required 50 per cent. of the ‘pupils in 
each class to write the exams. Both classes passed 100 
per cent. on the most difficult examination in years. 
A teacher of long experience when told that a writing 
test was to be put on, said that her class was very poor 
in writing. They turned out to be the best class in 
the school and were far above standard. A teacher 
said that her class would be able ‘to get 4 to 5 examples 
correct on the Courtis addition. They actually did 
7% on 'the average. A fractions test put on in Ed- 
monton revealed the fact that some Grade VII. classes 
made 42 per cent. jon the same test that other classes 
made 88 per cent. 


It is evident that teachers cannot judge their 
classes accurately, else such results would not be ob- 
tained. It is evident that inspectors cannot judge 
classes accurately. else such results would not be ob- 
tained. Teachers can teach well but cannot be ex- 
pected to grade or supervise. Inspectors with experi- 
ence cannot be expected ‘to use anything better than 
glorified guess work without training and skilled 


leadership in accurate measurement. 

Standardized tests, if handled by competent peo- 
ple, are the only solution of the twin probiems of su- 
pervision and inspection as well as of efficiency. Com- 
petent people are neither on the one hand the old type 
of school man who has taken up tests without training 
nor on the other hand the psychologist who has taken 
up a smattering of education. Even educational psy- 
chologists who know their business leave the practical 
work with tests to administrators and are content 
with making and standardizing tests. The ordinary 
psychologist and philosopher, the ‘pseudo-thorough 
educationalist of the type that tours the country giv- 
ing addresses on education, is really the most super- 
ficial bungler ‘when it comes to practical work in edu- 
cation. Psychology is of value in education but so 
little of it is known as yet and so little of what is 
known can be ‘applied, that the most successful work- 
ers in tests are usually administrators with some 
knowledge of psychology. 

Standardized tests allow of exact comparison of 
classes with each other and with a standard. The same 
test is given under carefully laid down conditions to 
many classes and in many systems, and further the 
scoring is so standardized that all examiners will give 
the same score to any particular paper. 

The following tests and scales are recommended 
as being of great value though many of the tests on 
the market are useless. 

Arithmetic :—Courtis, Four operations, Grade IV.- 
VIII.; Cleveland, Combinations, ete., Grade IIL.-V.; 
Stone, Reasoning, Grade VIII.-[X.: Monroe, Decimals, 
Grade VII.-IX.; Willis-Todd, Fractions, Grade VI.-IX. 

Spelling :—Ayres, Grade II.-VIII.; Buckingham, 
Grade II.-VIII.; Sixteen Spelling Scales, Grade VIL.- 
XII. 

Writing :—Ayres’ Scale, 
Seale, Grade IV.-XI. 

Composition :—Nassau Co. Supplement to Hillegas 
Seale, Grade IV.-XII. 

Reading :— Thorndike - McCall: 
(silent), Grade IV.-XII; Burgess: 
(siltnt), Grade II.-V. : 

There are also tests in Music, History, Algebra, 





Grade IV.-XI.; Starch 


Comprehension 
Comprehension 
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Grammar, Latin, Geography, Punctuation, Drawing, 
Physics, Sewing, etc. On ‘the less mechanical sides of 
school work are tests in citizenship, hygienic living, 
appreciation of poetry and event a test of honesty. If 
tests are properly used, the mechanical side of the 
work which most of them measure will be better 
taught than formerly, will take less time, and so more 
‘time will be left to develop the moral and social sides 
of education. Tests will no doubt aid in the develop- 
ment of a proper balance among the different subjects 
of the. curriculum. A short description of a few of 
the tests in this list will be given together with some 
hints on procedure. 

The Courtis ‘test in addition consists of 24 ques- 
tions, each composed of 3 columns of 9 digits. All ‘are 
equally difficult. Other questions of the same size 
may be more or less difficult than these. All pupils 
copy the questions down and then start work together 
at a given signal and stop together—the time being 
eight minutes. The intention was to have enough 
tests so that no pupil would finish all of them in the 
time given. thus giving each pupil a chance to show his 
maximum capacity. 

The questions ‘are marked correct or incorrect and 
the median (middle point or score, similar to the 
average score found — median number done, median 
number correct and percentage of accuracy—found by 
dividing the total number of questions done by all 
pupils by the total number of questions all pupils 
have correct. The most important of these measures 
is the percentage of accuracy. The usual measures 
taken are median number completed and percentage 
of accuracy. If the accuracy is at standard or above. 
speed it is not of great importance within fairly wide 
limits. Median number correct is not a satisfactory 
measure of class efficiency. ; 

In subtraction, there are 24 questions with a num- 
ber of 9 digits subtracted from a number of 9 or 10 
digits, the time being four minutes; in multiplication, 
there are 24 questions with numbers of 4 digits multi- 
plied by numbers of 2 digits, the time being six min- 
utes; in division, 24 questions with numbers of 2 digits 
for a division and a quotient of 3 digits with no re 
mainder. 

These tests are given about the first week in Octo- 
ber‘and the weaknesses of each class discovered. These 
weaknesses are pointed out to the teacher who, instead 
of working indiscriminately at all operations whether 
the class is good or poor in them, is able to concentrate 
on the weak points and so bring all operations up to 
standard. An important feature of most standard 
tests is that they measure a small part of the field ac- 
curately thus making a diagnosis of difficulties. 

The following table shows the situation found in 
the newly organized Frank Scott School, each vertical 
column being the record of a class, ‘with the standard 
in each case placed under the class score:, 

EV<« 2¥ Vv. VY Wi VE VEE. Vid. 


Addition— 
No. Done ..... 6.6 7.8 104 115 116 11.9 138 143 
Standard ...... 9 9 i} 11 12.5 12.5 14 15 
% Accuracy ..64.6 40 72.3 71.4 69.0 59.1 72.4 79.9 
Standard ...... 65 65 69 69 73 73 Tr 80 
Subtraction— 
No. done ...... 8.1 66 108 11.5 113 103 145 15.5 
Standard ...... 9 9 pS 11 13 13 14.5 16 
% Accuracy ..71.5 46.9 81.1 85.9 81.3 83.1 84 90.6 
Standard ...... 75 75 79 79 83 83 87 90 
Multiplication— 
No. done ...... 10.0 10.0 10.3 11.3 12.5 13.9 
Standard ...... 7 7 9 9 11 11 13 14.5 
% Accuracy .. 74.2 73.3 74.2 76.8 83 84.1 
Standard ...... 70 70 74 74 78 78 82 85 
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Division— 
No. done ...... 98 10.9 113 93 146 143 
Standard ...... 6 6 8 8 10 10 12 14 
% Accuracy . 90.0 85.3 92.2 88.8 93.6 90.1 
Standard ...... 72 72 78 78 83 83 87 90 
Fractions— 
% Accuracy .. 67.2 57.1 
Standard ...... 72 80 


The first Grade IV. is satisfactory except in speed 
in addition. The second Grade IV. should stress ac- 
curacy in addition and subtraction and speed in sub- 
traction. Both Grade V. classes and the first Grade 
VI. are in good shape in all operations and so can 
spend much of their time on the other work in arith- 
metic and little on rapid calculation. The second 
Grade VI.-and the Grade VII. should stress accuracy 
in addition, while both Grade VI. and Grade VII. 
should stress accuracy in fractions. 

The following is a sample of the supervisory in- 
structions given a teacher after the Cleveland tests 
had been put on in one of the lower grades. ‘‘ Drill the 
class on combinations made by adding 9 to other 
digits. Drill in short column addition for accuracy 
especially with Jack, Mortie, Roy, Issie, John R. and 
Jack B. Drill Roy in speed in combinations.’’ Similar 
supervision was given in connection with subtraction 
and the other work done by this grade. 

In Writing, a short sentence is memorized by the 
pupils and then they are told to write it over and over 
and over again till told to stop, being sure to write as 
well as they can and as much as they ean but to re- 
member that it is more important to write well than 
to write a great deal. This is an attempt to get a 
sample with careful writing at a fair speed. Of course, 
the painfully drawn out writing done in many writing 
lessons is useless as a sample of what the pupil will 
do when writing for regular correspondence or busi- 
ness purposes. 

All identification marks are put on the back of the 
sheet and all sheets from all grades are thoroughly 
shuffled together. They are then scored on the Starch 
seale to the nearest half-point of the scale and the 
score marked on the back of each sheet. When ail 
have been scored once, they are shuffled again and re- 
seored, care being taken that the first score is not 
known when the second judgment is made. For the 
papers where the two scores are the same, as happens 
in about 40 per cent. of the cases, this score is accepted 
as the correct score; where the two are different, they 
are scored a third time and the median of the three 
scores taken. 

To the teacher, the use of a few simple tests is of 
great value. They enable her to locate class weak- 
nesses much earlier in the year than she ordinarily 
would and so she is able to direct all her energy to- 
ward the point where it is most needed. Further, when 
she has a poor class, she can prove it and does not run 
the risk of being accused of simply making excuses. 
Accurate knowledge of just how her class stands is of 
course one of the best proofs, to an inspector, that she 
is doing her work well. 

To the inspector, principal or other person in a su- 
pervisory capacity, tests are practically invaluable. 
We have had too much inspection of a guess-work 
variety and too little definite supervision. The only 
satisfactory way of measurng teaching is to measure 
how well the class does at the beginning and end of 
the year and note the improvement in terms of the 
ability of the class. Too long have we gone on the 
assumption that it is possible to judge of the effective- 
ness of a teacher’s work by observing her at it though 
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of course some indication may be obtained that way. 
There are so many methods, we know, so little of 
whether they are good or bad and energy in drill, etc., 
are so much more important than method that judg- 
ment of a teacher’s work is of little value by the usual 
way. When, however, tests show that the work is not 
satisfactory, observation of the actual teaching may 
help in the suggestion of remedies though even for this 
side of the work, diagnostic tests are of great value. 
Further, the teacher who has not forcefulness, energy, 
ete., sufficient to teach arithmetic, spelling and writ- 
ing seldom has force enough to teach character or 
citizenship. 

There is great need at the present time for a pro- 
vincial Director of Measurements in each province to 
publish tests, arrive at standards, interpret results and 
generally co-ordinate the work in measurements which 
is being done now by isolated inspectors, principals, 
ete. He should, of course, direct the grading of pupils, 
supervisory work of inspectors and the work in the 
Normal Schools. The major portion of a city super- 
intendent’s time can be best spent making use of tests 
and supervising and inspecting by means of them ex- 
cept in large cities where a special man should have 





charge of this work. It is, of course, useless to put 
men in technical positions of this nature, as is often 


‘done, when they have no training for the position. 


In general, it may be said that classes in Canadian 
schools do as well on the tests in September as the 
same grades in American schools do in June. The fol- 
lowing are tentative standards: 


am i i: WV. 3 Vi Via. 
Courtis Addition— 


ONO ox ghee beKee 9.0 11.0 12.5 14.0 15.0 
% Accuracy ........ 65 69 73 77 # 80 
Subtraction, No. done 9.0 11.0 138.0 14.5 16.0 
% <Aceuracy ........ 75 79 = 83 87 90 
Multiplication, No. . 7.0 9.0 11.0 138.0 14.5 
% Accuracy ........ 70 74 78 82 ~~ 85 
Division, No. done .. 6.0 8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 
% Accuracy ........ 72 78 83 87 90 
Starch Writing Quality 10.6 10.9 11.2 115 118 12.0 
Speed (letters min.) 38 47 56 65 73 80 


Cleveland A.— 

Add. Comb. (60 sec.) .26 32 38 46 54 62 70 

Sub.-Comb. (60 sec.).13 17 20 22 
Thorndike-MeCall— 

Reading T. Score ... 40 45 50 55 59 62 
Willis-Tod Fractions— 

% Accuracy ........ 
Ayres’ Spelling— 

%. Gorrect ..sesous 75 82 85 91 80 79 78 
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The biggest job in Canada today is teaching the 
rural school. To half of the boys and girls in Alberta 
the school is the world. In towns and cities the boys 
and girls get many ideas outside of schools; in the 
country it is the sole distributor of knowledge. The 
country school has more influence than press or pulpit. 
Therefore it is highly desirable that anything which 
will improve and strengthen the influence of the little 
white school house should be brought forward. The 
purpose of this article is to show that vast improve- 
ment can be made. 

The question is not entirely one of finance. I think 
that teachers’ salaries will go up from 50 to 100 per 
cent., but that is a side issue. Efficiency will also go 
up three or four hundred per cent. The real question 
is: Can an inexperienced, worried, discontented city 
high school child educate boys and girls in the coun- 
try? Can the farmer’s wife look after her work at 
. home and teach school? Can the college student take 
a few months’ holiday in the country school and the 
results be judged satisfactory from a sane educational 
viewpoint? People have kicked, not because of the 
salary, but because their children were not learning 
anything. Last year the Normal Schools turned out 
1,000 graduates and a few months later nearly half of 
the inspectors of the province were advertising for 
teachers. What is the matter? 

The objectionable feature from the teacher’s view- 
point is the multitude of bosses. The Inspector natur- 
ally wants things according to the Course of Study 
and standard tests. That is as it should be, but why 
does the teacher have to submit to a soviet of trustees, 
a great many of whom cannot pass a Grade IV. exam- 
ination? Why are the postmaster, the section boss, 
and the station-agent, who are also public servants, not 
made the football of all the petty jealousies and ran- 
cours of a commune? Why have we not a soviet of 
trustees to dismiss the postmaster or station-agent be- 
cause they are married, or single, or dance or don’t 


dance, or for no reason whatever? This is the nub of 
the matter. 

Most communities are divided by religion, polities, 
a railroad, coulee or creek. The teacher finds it un- 
comfortable in No Man’s Land, but if he or she seems 
to favor one party the snipers immediately get busy. 
Many teachers are chosen because one trustee wants 
a boarder, a baseball player, a Sunday School teacher, 
a musician, or the lowest bidder. Ability to teach, or 
qualifications, are seldom considered. To win a battle, 
one must be stronger than the enemy at the point of 
contact. The point of contact between the teachers and 
trustees is the Teacher’s Agreement. Whoever can 
browbeat the other wins. 

The trustees are not entirely to blame, but the gov- 
ernment is responsible for the present system until it 
is changed. Many trustees are sincerely anxious to get 
the best teacher possible, and undérstand the difficul- 
ties to be faced. They are often men who have lost 
everything but backbone, and are striving desperately 
to make the various budgets balance. We must pay 
for the war, and post-war plunging, but because the 
teacher is the most visible recipient of taxes, and the 
easiest to hit, and unable to hit back is no reason why 
he should receive all the farmer’s venom. It merely 
drives the most capable teachers into better jobs else- 
where. In several rural schools the ones paying the 
highest salary are the most anxious to keep their 
teacher. They are also aware that they can get 
teachers at a lower salary. Alberta is being perman- 
ently settled; the next necessity is a permanent rural 
teacher. 

A teacher has no security of tenure. There is no 
incentive to do good work. Next year some High 
School student may underbid him three or four hun- 
dred dollars and he is ‘‘fired,’’ by men who can hardly 
read or write. School is kept open, but the children 
don’t seem to learn anything. It takes three or four 
months for the teacher to get settled, to learn the peo- 
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ple’s names, and where they live, where the post office 
and stores are, what the pupils know and what they 
don’t know. This time is wasted over and over again, 
by changing teachers. If a teacher buys a house, or 
makes himself a home, he is immediately expected to 
pay three or four hundred dollars a year for it, in the 
way of reduced salary. A teacher can only take a 
prominent part in community affairs as the henchman 
of two trustees; otherwise he must keep quiet or get 
out. 

We sometimes hear of temperamental difficulties 
of grand opera stars. The same thing applies to teach- 
ing. The best work cannot be done in highly uncon- 
genial surroundings. A young lady boarding with a 
large family of small children, in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke and the odor of sour milk, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to design lessons which may be classified as 
artistic teaching. 

The country teacher has much higher expenses 
than the farmer usually thinks. He or she must dress 
well, must invest generously in books, magazines and 
newspapers. The city bargains art too distant, and 
many farmers expect the teacher to pay the town price 
for meat, eggs, potatoes, etc. The teacher’s apprentice- 
ship is always overlooked. In learning a trade or 
starting a business career a youth usually makes his 
board bill. The teacher spends four or five years at 
High School or Normal without making a cent. Theu 
he is expected to take a Summer School Course or trip 
to the Coast or trip down East to keep out of the ruts. 

This is why rural education in Alberta is almost a 
farce. A lady chairman told a teacher not to report 
her children for being absent, as she was going to send 
them to Edmonton. The children passed the school 
every day for a couple of months, and when they were 
reported, the teacher lost his position for doing so. The 
secretary of another school ordered the teacher to pro- 
mote his feeble-minded daughter to Grade VI. or he 
would be driven out of the district. The secretary kept 
his word. The Department of Education have one an- 
swer ready for all troubles, i.e., they are unable to do 
anything. They are impartial, however. The trustees 
get the same answer when a teacher leaves without no- 
tice. One wonders what would happen if this method 
were applied in a class-room to keep order. 


THE REMEDY 


1. Send the Inspector’s report to the teacher. The 
girls who file these papers in Edmonton don’t care if 
you keep your school stuffy or not. The teacher 
would or should care. The Inspector should be taken 


as a big brother, not as a government spy. This report’ 


might be used somewhat in the nature of a Normal 
School criticism. Most teachers are extremely anxious 
to find out their weak points in order to remedy them, 
and to rise to the standards of other schools. The 
strong points are encouraging. Having other teachers 
visit my school and tell what they admired, and what 
they disapproved of, has been a source of much help 
to me. 

2. Send a complete list, each month, of the total 
number of days each pupil has attended, to the at- 
tendance officer. At present the teacher is forced ‘‘to 
tattle’’ on a few. Don’t force the teacher to act as a 
sort of ‘‘stool pigeon,’’ when he must ask the reported 
man to haul his groceries ten miles. 

3. Hire and fire at the Department of Education. 
Two teachers came here this summer, on the same day 
for the same school from the Department. This sort 
of thing makes local grievances; and the tragi-comedy 





of sending out and answering 50 applications should be 
ended. An irresponsible teacher would consider a 
contract much more seriously if signed only with the 
Department. If it were broken it might not be so 
easy to get another. 

4. A decent house for adults should be built, but 
not in the school yard. The present piano boxes can- 
not be so classified. The teacher has a right to priv- 
acy. The section boss, station agent, banker, minister 
and farmers live in houses. If a teacher wishes to 
hobby with radio, become an amateur Burbank, dabble 
in art, teach music, or learn Russian, he should not be 
burned at the stake. Teaching should be encouraged 
as an adult’s life work, not as a student’s holiday. The 
various tests necessary to use, the skill required to 
keep several different classes all busy at the same 


_ time, the tremendous data one must become familiar 


with to become an artist in his work, and the vast 
knowledge of up-to-date modern life cannot be ae- 
quired in a few months. With a suitable residence a 
teacher could take a much more prominent part in 
social life and community spirit, which is so badly 
needed in rural Alberta. 

5. Use the government grant for bonuses on length 
of. service, permanence of stay, class of certificate, in- 
spector’s report, summer school work and special 
qualifications. Put the premium on efficiency. The 
people will receive much better value for their money. 
The trustees will honestly try to get the best teachers 
available, not the cheapest teacher as at present. The 
teacher will have greater confidence and do much bet- 
ter work than is now possible. The average farmer’s 
first idea of economy is to close the school. Why could 
we not also close the post office and railways for five 
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months a year? Think of what we would save in sal- 
aries. The country boys and girls are the victims. 

I am not ‘‘agin the government.’’ The present ad- 
ministration handicapped by great inexperience, have 
had to face the gloomiest days we hope Alberta wlil 
ever know. People are coming more and more to real- 
ize that public men are human beings with a great 
load to carry. We must criticise carefully and con- 
structively. We have the example of the last two 
U. S. Presidents. A party following the trail of a cy- 
clone must first clear the wreckage. The government 
showed their good sense in giving the Cow Bill and 
Seed Grain Act a decent burial. We expect some con- 


structive educational work. No one would dream of 
putting a farmer in charge of a hospital to hire and 
fire the doctors. Why should this be done with the 
teachers, whose work is much more extensive and 
whose influence is greater? Education costs more than 
it did 50 years ago, but the value given and standards 
required are much greater. Education will continue 
to increase in cost but the value given will be far 
higher. Alberta is one of the richest provinces in the 
world. Its possibilities are unlimited. We only ask 
that the boys and girls of the province be given the 
fullest measure of opportunity. 








Report of Chicago Convention of A. FH. of C. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 





SALARY REDUCTIONS 


In many instances the salaries of teachers have not 
been raised enough to equalize the increase in the cost 
of living because business men generally and many 
economists predicted a rapid decline or fall in prices 
and a return to normalcy. Time has demonstrated the 
futility of such prediction. The cost of living is ad- 
vancing steadily ; teachers’ wages are buying less and 
less daily, and even where teachers have secured sub- 
stantial increases the buying power of their larger 
salaries is considerably below the purchasing power of 
their dollar in 1910 or in 1914. In view of America’s 
financial prosperity and unprecedented growth in 
wealth the nigardliness of the states and cities in the 
payment of teachers’ salaries is incomprehensible. 
While wealth accumulates and stock dividends in- 
crease, teacher shortages multiply, teaching standards 
are being lowered while America and her future citi- 
zens pay the price of our economic maladjustments. 
Under these circumstances the committee recommends 
that an intensive campaign to increase salaries be 
launched by every local this fall. 


* * * 
FINANCE 


The attack by President Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation upon growing educational expenditures 
attracted undue attention. To those familiar with edu- 
cational expenditures the unjustifiable attack seems 
to show a misconception of education and an anti- 
social viewpoint that augurs ill for educational ad- 
vance. As ardent champions of the cause of education 
and progress we must insist that it is not what is spent 
for education that should excite alarm, but rather the 
kind of education that it is spent for and the little 
that has been spent by a nation whose annual income 
is $56,000,000,000. When one realizes that the total 
educational expenditures of America for 1920 were 
about $1,192,000,000, or 2.13 per cent. of our annual in- 
come; when one realizes that the total educational ex- 
penditures are little short of one-third of the amount 
spent on luxuries such as cigarettes, candy, cosmetics 
and the like; when one realizes that we spend as much 
annually for past and future wars, one wonders why 
this unfounded attack upon the nation-wide movement 
to secure more adequate educational appropriations? 
The tacit encouragement of the foundation to war ex- 
penditures and its attack on educational expenditures 
mean that education does not pay our industrial barons 
because they do not fit the workers of America for 


the steel hells of Gary while war expeiditures pay both 
oil and steel. Evidently the foundation holds the view 
of the Rockefeller Foundations, which is as follows: 
‘* We shall not try to make these people or any of their 
children into philosophers or men of learning or of 
science. We have not to raise up from among them 
authors, editors, poets or men of letters ... The task 
that we set before ourselves is very simple as well as 
a very beautiful one, to train these people as we find 
them to a perfectly ideal life just where they are.’’ The 
American Federation of Teachers stands for a real and 
not a Rockefeller Foundation type of education. It de- 
mands greater educational expenditures for true edu- 
eation and not retrenchment or niggardliness. If 
economy becomes necessary, let it not be at the ex- 
pense of young America. 
* * * 
POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY 


Instead of scrapping educational machinery to meet 
pleas of economy, if such pleas are justifiable, then 
economy should be undertaken by scrapping naval 
and military organization. The funds thus saved 
should be devoted to education so as to make the chil- 
dren of America not only guardians of our Revolution- 
ary and Constitutional heritage, but pioneers of a bet- 
ter social order—an order built not on special privil- 
ege or personal gain, but on service for all. Not the 
development of robots, but the development of nobility 
of soul should be our goal. War not only militates 
against the development of this highest type of citi- 
zens, but is destructive of all that is best. It makes 
for the survival of the biologically unfit, for economic 
disorganization, for misery, chaos and for hatreds 
which make future wars inevitable. A single engine of 
destruction—such as a battleship—costs $40,000,000, 
enough to provide for the construction of 400 elabor- 
ate school buildings where 500,000 embryonic voters 
can have their potentialities for good developed to the 
utmost. Can such criminal waste be permitted to con- 
tinue without emphatic opposition ? 

Those whose loved ones died in war and those who 
were called to pay in peace for the havoe wrought by 
war, are determined to wage but one kind of war—- 
war to kill war and to eliminate social, economic and 
political injustice. Already profiteers, munition mak- 
ers and those who profit by war are preparing for an- 
other war. As the next war will be a war fought in 
the air and by means of deadly chemicals and disease 
germs, it means the possible destruction of civilization. 
The teachers and organized workers of America cannot 
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EVERY TEACHER NEEDS A TYPEWRITER—BUT BEFORE YOU PICK 
OUT YOURS, CONSIDER THESE FACTS ABOUT 


CORONA 
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sit idly by without resisting to the utmost the ma- 
chinations of the militarists and selfish materialists. 
We must meet propaganda for war with propaganda 
for peace. Our great task is to organize for peace 
by appealing to the hearts and minds of the growing 
manhood and womanhood of the nation entrusted to 
our care. Let the schools become the training ground 


for the warriors of peace, righteousness, and for poli-. 


tical, social and economic justice and the goal longed 
for by the lovers of progress and mankind will surely 
be attained. 

To reach this goal we recommend the following 
legislation : 

(1) An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for a referendum on war ex- 
cept to repel territorial invasion. 

(2) The establishment of an international tribunal 
for the settlement of such disputes as may arise. 

(3) Legislation empowering the President to call 4 
World Conference composed of representatives of the 
people to consider economic and military matters of 
vital concern to all, to the end that imperialistic con- 
flicts may be avoided or outlawed. 


* * * 
SPECIFIC FUNCTION OF A. F. T. 


Mr. S. G. McLean, President of the California State 
Federation of Teachers, by consent of the convention, 
introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

This convention recognizes the following functions 
of the American Federation of Teachers: 

1. In the field of ‘popular education: 

a. To study conditions of local schools. 

b. To devise methods for the improvement of thes: 
schools through teacher control of the technical side of 
the educational process. 

ce. To work out and spread knowledge of methods 
of democratic school administration and of better 
means of education. 

d. To protect the professional interests of teachers. 

2. In the American labor movement: 

a. To give every possible aid in the technical de- 
velopment of the workers’ education movement. 

b. To aid in every possible way local labor organi- 
zations in speaking, writing, advising, or in any other 
task for which the special training of teachers qualifies 
them. 

c. To render all possible service towards the attain- 
ment of labor’s ideal of social service as opposed to 
private gain. 

* * * 


The term, local situation, suggests an idea that is 
very pertinent in the work of the locals of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. The ‘‘local situation”’ 
must determine in large measure the specific work 
which any group of teachers should undertake at any 
particular time, and the same consideration must de- 
termine the manner in which the group should proceed. 

But there are certain standards of objective and 
procedure that we have set up for teachers as an or- 
ganized group and these should be in greater or less 
degree the aim of all. 

Many of our locals are working definitely toward 
some one or more of these goals. Some have been sig- 
nally successful. Others are surely moving forward, 
while some again have not yet developed working 
programs. 

Believing that more definite conception of aims is 


necessary in order to bring about successful activity 
we recommend the following: 

That the convention urge each local to reorganize 
its three-fold duty, and plan its work accordingly. 

1. Co-operation in every way possible with the 
4 FF. Z,2 

a. By furthering its constructive policies. 

b. By helpful suggestions and recommendations. 

ce. By soliciting help and advice when needed. 

d. By keeping its membership informed as to the 
policies and progress of the A. F. of T. 

e. By furnishing all desired information. 

2. Co-operation with other locals: 

a. By holding joint conferences whenever possible: 
(1) In order to find common problems and aid in their 
solution. (2) In order to carry out better the programs 
of the A. F. of T. (3) In order to profit by exchange 
of ideas on educational topics. 

b. By furnishing information upon request. 

3. Solution of problems pertinent to its own 
locality : 

a. Improvement of school conditions. 

1. For the children. 

a. In better buildings. 

b. In more sanitary conditions. 

e. In better courses of study. 
2. For the teacher. 

a. In higher qualifications. 

b. In improved pension laws. 

ce. In better salaries. 

d. In tenure laws. 

b. Education of,.community regarding existing con- 
ditions and possibilities of the schools. (1) By co-oper- 
ation with other civic organizations. (2) Through a 
speakers’ bureau. (3) By means of articles in various 
publications. (4) By co-operation with parent-teacher 
associations. 

ce. Initiation and discussion of progressive educa- 
tional legislation. 

d. Development and encouragement of initiative 
and active participation among the local’s own mem- 


bership. 


e. Guarding against unjust assaults upon the 
schools. 

f. Prevention of exploitation of the schools. 

Feeling that much of our membership has little or 
no acquaintance with the real program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers we further recommend 
that the secretary have printed in folder form the 
various pronouncements of principle and policy that 
have been made from time to time, and that copies of 
such folders be distributed to all members. 


RESOLUTION ON CLERICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
WORK 


Whereas, The amount of clerical and administra- 
tive work being required of teachers in some of the 
city school systems of the country has become enor- 
mous; and 

Whereas, This increasing demand on tie teachers’ 
energy and time in addition to regular classroom work 
is injurious to the teachers’ health and efficiency, and, 
therefore to the efficiency of classroom work; be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Teach- 
ers register its protest against teachers being required 
to do such clerical and administrative work unless 
such work be counted as teaching time; be it further 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Teach- 
ers urge all locals existing where such conditions are 
prevalent to take some action to eliminate the pracitce. 
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KODAKS AND 
AMATEUR FINISHING 


We specialize in Kodaks and the developing and 
printing of pictures for Amateurs. 

We have one of the largest and best equipped lab- 
oratories in Western Canada devoted exclusively to 
this work. 

Orders by mail receive our prompt and careful 
attention. 

Write for price lists and mailing tags. We will be 
glad to include a sample print showing the exceptional 
quality of our work. 
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WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 


Nathan Behrin’s World’s Records, established 
in 1922, remain unbroken. Mr. Behrin, five 
times World’s Champion Shorthand Writer, 
and Official Reporter of the New York Su- 
preme Court, did not compete in the 1923 N.S. 
R.A. contest, which was won by a Professional 
writer employed by the publisher of the system. 
The real test of a shorthand system is the 
achievements of practical users of that system. 
Mr. Behrin, without special training, has estab- 
lished records for speed and accuracy still un- 
broken. 
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It has been stated that the educated mind is the 
greatest producing agency in the world, without 
which, fertile soil, abundant timber land and vast 
mineral deposits are but so much useless material. 
Comparatively few people, however, are aware of the 
close relation between education and the production of 
wealth, and probably fewer still understand fully the 
extent to which the wealth and wealth-producing 
power of any people depend on the quantity and qual- 
ity of that people’s education. 

The matter of education is thus one of national 
importance, and even more distinctly is it one of per- 
sonal responsibility. You and all other right-minded 
parents realize in a general way the advantage to the 
individual of a liberal education, and you entertain a 
worthy ambition that you will give your children bet- 
ter educational equipment for their journey through 
life than you have enjoyed yourself. But you do know 
definitely the value of education? Do you know the 
comparative value of a university education—of a high 
school education—of a public school education? 

THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION 


It must be admitted that the ability to make money 
does not of itself constitute a successful life. Never- 
theless, a father’s first concern in planning his chil- 
dren’s education is that they may be enabled to earn 
an adequate income after they enter upon their busi- 
ness or professional life. 

Statistics show that a poorly educated workman, 
who comes from the class of boys leaving public school 
at 14 years of age, earns an average of $500 per year 
for 44 years (from age 14 to age 58) or a total of $22,- 
000 during his lifetime. A high school graduate earns 
on the average $1,000 yearly for 40 years (age 18 to 
58), or, $40,000 during his lifetime. In other words, 
the four years (720 school days) or additional school- 
ing increases the earnings of the high school graduate 
by $18,000. That is to say, each day spent in high 
school adds $25.00 to his life’s earnings. 

Furthermore, it has been found that boys who left 
school at 14 years of age were earning $688.00 a year 
on the average when they reached age 25, whereas 
those graduating from high school at 18 were earning 
$1,550.00 a year on the average ai 25 years of age. 

In the 11 years each boy with only a public school 
education had earned an aggregate of $5,112.50, while 
in seven years those with high school education had 
each earned $7,337.50. 

A university education affords advantages over 
those afforded by a high school education as impres- 
sive as those of a high school over a public school edu- 
cation. For instance, data gathered out of the experi- 
ence of 100 business concerns and covering a period of 
between three and four years show that about 90 per 
cent. of college-trained men were successful in rising 
to large salaries and responsible positions, as compared 
with 25 per cent. of men without a college education. 

Figures made public early in 1923, by one of the 
prominent universities, showing the earning capacity 
of the class which graduated in 1912 are of special in- 
terest in this connection. Members of this class re- 
ceived an average income reported was, in 1922, $6,- 
750.. The largest individual income reported was $50,- 
000, made by a manufacturer, and the smallest was 


$3,525, which was earned by a teacher. Surely an 
average annual income of $6,750 for an entire class, 
ten years after graduation, is ample evidence of the 
cash value of a college education. 

Only about one per cent. of the people on this con- 
tinent earn over $10,000 per year, and almost 75 per 
cent. of these are college-trained. In fact, statistics 
prove that the time spent in school] and college is worth 
at least $40,000 to each university graduate. 

Is this not a splendid legacy with which to equip 
your boys and girls? 

CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION 

In addition to being a stepping stone to larger sal- 
aries and material success, a liberal education will give 
your children culture, refinement and a power for en- 
joying the better things of life which they would not 
otherwise have. Character, personality and other ai- 
tributes which bring distinction in all walks of life 
are most commonly found in the well educated. 

If argument is necessary to prove the value of 
higher education, the following faets will be convine- 
ing. 

In the first edition of ‘‘Who’s Who’’—a directory 
containing references to more than 8,000 prominent 
and successful men in all lines: 

39 had no schooling. 
1,008 had public school education. 
1,545 had high school education. 
5,990 were college graduates. 

Less than one per cent. of men.in the United States 
are college graduates, yet this one per cent. has fur- 
nished to that country: 

55 per cent. of their Presidents. 

36 per cent. of their Members of Congress. 
47 per cent. of their Speakers of the House. 
54 per cent. of their Vice-Presidents. 

62 per cent. of their Secretaries of State. 

50 per cent. of their Secretaries of Treasury. 
67 per cent. of their Attornies General. 

69 per cent. of their Supreme Court Justices. 

With the ever-increasing application of science to 
industry, the possibility of any great success for the 
man or woman without an education is rapidly de- 
creasing. Accasionally someone of very exceptional 
ability has made a great success in the business world, 
in spite of the handicap caused by his lack of educa- 
tion. So much is said of these uneducated men who 
have attained distinction as well as of the few edu- 
cated men who have failed dismally that we do not 
appreciate the true relation of education to success. 

The following figures bearing on this phase of the 
matter are significant: 

A person with no schooling has one chance in 161,- 
290 of attaining distinction, with a public school edu- 
cation one chance in 40,841, with a high school educa- 
tion one chance in 1,606, and with a college education 
one chance in 173. In other words a person with a 
public school education has four chances, one with a 
high school education 102 chances, and one with a 
college education 945 chances of attaining distinction 
to the uneducated man’s single chance. 





An old Scotsman was threatened with blindness if 
he did not give up drinking. 

‘‘Now, MeTavish,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘it’s like this. 
You’ve either to stop the whisky or lose your eyesight 
and you must choose.’’ 

‘“Aye, weel, doctor,’’ said MeTavish, ‘‘I’m an auld 
man noo, an’ I was thinkin’ I hae seen aboot every- 


> °99 


thing worth seein’. 
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Che Srhonl 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, ay ee we 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
Ontario College of Education 


University of Toronto Toronto 

















10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta. 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 


MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 





The Edmonton 
Drafting and 
Supply Co., 
Limited 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Ete. 
China Painting Materials 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 














Roseberry Villa Hotel 


10142 105th Street 
2 Blocks from Hudson’s Bay Store and 
Theatres 
Hot and Cold Running Water in 
Rooms. 

Well Furnished and Steam Heated 
Clean, Quiet, Comfortable 
Rates from $1.00 Day Single 
$1.50 Double—Meals From 25c 


MRS. A. M. LEE, Prop. 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B.; S. Bruce Smith, B.A., 
LL.B., Empire Bidg. (corner 10ist St. 
and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. Solici- 
tors for Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc., Thacker Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Canadian Dinant 
Coal Company, Ltd, 




















EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10203 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 


Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 








MARSHALL’S BOOK STORE 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


MEDICINE HAT 
Phone 3633 621 2nd St. 








HUDSON’S BAY BEAUTY 
PARLORS HAIRDRESSING 
All Lines of Work 
First Quality Hair Goods 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inecto Hair Restorative 
Six Expert Operators 














WILL 
YO.U 


When making 
purchases 
from our 

Advertisers, 
please 


mention the fact 


that you 
saw their advertisement 
: in the 
A.T.A. Magazine? 
Let is be 


your introduction— 
It will help you, 
help your magazine, 


and please the advertiser. 


—THANK YOU. 


Latest Novelties 


IN SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 
AND MILLINERY 


High-Grade Furs 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 





Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 








The Irish Linen Store 


10111 102nd Street 
Two Doors from Jasper Ave. 
Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, put 
up in boxes of half dozen. $3.00 a 
half dozen. 

This makes an ideal Xmas present. 
Embroidered Tea Cloths from $5.50. 
Everything in Irish Linens. 

All Goods Guaranteed. 

‘‘The Store for Pure Irish Linens’’ 


F. W. WILSON, Prop. 




















‘‘Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 


REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
Lenses Ground 
10129 Jasper Ave., ne + Empress Theatre 
PHONE 5264 EDMONTON, Alta. 
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an Posture, and How To Correct It 


CAPT. KENNEDY, Supervisor Physical Training, Edmonton Public School Board 








The little child who, during the first year at eshool 
has not frequently been told to ‘‘Sit up! Sit straight 
and hold your shoulders back!’’ is both rare and for- 
tunate. Round shoulders, protruding head, sunken 
chest, and flat feet are so often met with in our boys 
and girls that it is not surprising so many grown 
people have never learned even the feeling of standing 
at their full height. 

Growing up is not an easy task, nearly every power 
of body, mind and character has to be trained and 
guided to mature expression. Of all the weak and un- 
developed powers, none is in need of greater help than 
the erect carriage of the body. It is a power entirely 
lacking at birth and is acquired in a rudimentary way 
very slowly during the first two years of life. It usu- 
ally fluctuates greatly during the years of growth, 
when bodily proportions and muscular strength 
change rapidly and at all ages the erect position has to 
be relieved by sitting and lying a large part of the 
time. If a fully erect carriage be acquired by the adult 
it serves as a sensitive barometer of fatigue or illness 
and, finally, when old age comes, lessened physical 
vigor is shown in the proverbial stoop of advancing 
years. 

Why should we aim to have our children acquire 
‘habits of correct posture? If one cares to sacrifice 
the pride of appearance is there any other considera- 
tion which makes erect carriage of the body desirable 
or necessary? The answer is threefold and most em- 
phatic: Erect carriage of the body is necessary: 

(1) For full vigor and health; 

(2) To prevent waste of energy in maintaining the 
upright position in any of the activities of life; 

(3) And with children, to admit of proper growth 
and development. 

To explan clearly what is meant by these three 
points, it may be stated at once that only in the per- 
fectly erect position of the body are the great organs 
of the trunk—heart, lungs, stomach, liver, kidneys and 
other viscera which constitute the main working ma- 
chinery of the body—in a position to perform their 
work to the best advantage. One may shift and 
change the posture temporarily with a great deal of 
positive benefit. Indeed, activity in work and play- 
ing outdoor games and sports is necessary to health 
but the habitual bad carriage of the body in standing 
sitting and walking, or a faulty relation of its parts 
in habitual occupations (as in bending with cramped 
chest over a desk for several hours a day) may inter- 
fere seriously with the important functions of circula- 
tion, respiration, digestion, elimination, ete. 

To growing children these general considerations 
are of vital importance since the great physiological 
functions have in childhood not only to provide for the 
waste and repair of daily usage, but must also furnish 
material and energy for growth and development. 
Moreover, and this is of vital importanee—the posture 
of the spine, chest and shoulders throughout the grow- 
ing period influences very strongly their ultimate con- 
tours and proportions. A well-developed chest, a back 
strong and normal in the growth. and shoulders and 
head well poised, are points of development which 
must be considered of importance by every one con- 
cerned in the well-being of our school children. 


This erect carriage—so important for the conserva- 
tion of health, energy and growth—is one of the mark- 
ed characteristics which differentiate the human race 
from the lower animals. Man alone achieves the erect 
position and his acquirement of it is accepted by, 
scientists as plainly an evolution from the quadrupeds. 

Owing to the system of Medical Inspection in use 
in the Edmonton Public Schools each child on entering 
school is given a medical history card. On this card 
is recorded his medical history from the time he en- 
ters school until he leaves High School. He is given 
a complete Physical Examination in the Senior First 
Grade, in Grade III. and in Grade V. Before every 
complete Physical Examination a notice is sent to the 
parents or guardian inviting them to be present. The 
nurse accompanying the Medical Inspector registers - 
on the child’s Medical History card at the complete 
Physical Inspection, the physical defects and when 
necessary sends a written notice to the parent or the 
guardian informing them that the child needs medical 
attention and in a short time checks up and sees that 
the parent or guardian has had the child’s case at- 
tended to. 

The section of the card which has the heading ‘‘In- 
struction to Parents’’ is the section which directly con- 
cerns us, as, on it are registered postural defects. The 
defects most commonly noted are round shoulders, 
flat chest and flat feet, and occasionally protrudnig 
head and pigeon chest. 

The corrective exercises which I use to remedy 
round shoulders are elbow circling, 10 to 15 times 
daily; free arm circling 10 to 15 times twice daily; 
hands placed well back in position of attention, correct 
standing position, shoulders drawn back and down 
always. 

For sunken chest I use deep breathing exercises. 
Keep the body always at full height and head press- 
ing backwards. 

To correct narrow chest I have the children do arm- 
flinging and arm-parting exercises and deep-breathing 
exercises combined with arm-parting exercises. 

The exercises I use to correct protruding head are 
Head Dropping Forward and stretching upward, Head 
Dropping Backward and Stretchiag Upward, Correct 
Standing Position with head erect, chin in, eyes look- 
ing their own level and body kept at full height. 

In all these corrective exercises, I wish to empha- 
size the fact that general physical tables of exercises 
should be given daily to exercise each part of the body 
equally and improve the muscular tone of the whole 
body, and that special attention be given to exercises 
to remedy bodily defects registered on the Medical 


History Card of the school child. 
H. KENNEDY, Major, 


Director of Physical Education, Edmonton Schools. 

THE CROOKED MAN 

There was a crooked man 

Who walked a crooked mile; 

But I, when I go walking, 

Don’t walk in crowded style. 

I keep my chin and stomach in 

And hold my chest up higher 

And step along as straight and strong 

And never, never tire. 











E Maps — Clos, Simple and Graghies " Hepe- . | 
ially Drawn for Teaching Purposes end |} 
Getored to Represent the Essential Facts of 


“The Maps in the Junior Atlas have been 80. de- 
‘signed that a very large amount of Geographical in- 


|. formation can be gathered from map study alone: The ~ 
physical configuration of any country, its: climate, — 


and other essential facts are clearly represented and 
- indelibly impress themselves upon.the memory. ~ 


Gontains Photo-Relief Maps of each continent. 


These are Twelve Three-Color Canadian Maps show- 
ing Natural Resources, Industries and Physical Fea- 
tures of each Province. 


Bount in limp cloth; 


of page 1x9 inches. 
Price, 50. cents. 











“Proads’ _‘Dictionary."” complete deseription in 





, ‘*Bighroads’’? Die- ge 

| Ptionary. “We have pre- A Canadian BHdition 
‘fpated an interesting of Book If. of the popu- 

‘| booklet entitled ‘‘ Hints lar Merry Readers, is 
‘on Using the ‘High- now ready. Look for a 


“| Write for a copy of it our 1924 educational 
‘of today. It will be sent catalogue. 
ee ag of charge. 














Thomas Nelson & Son 


LIMITED 


TT Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 




















Motor Vehicle Act 


The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act 
is under the direction of the Hon. J. BE. Brown- 
lee, Provincial Secretary of the Province of 
Alberta. The registration fees are as follows: 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any 
other motor vehicle according to the length of 
weel-base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL-BASE IN INCHES 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches ; 
Exceeding 100 inches but not exceeding 105 ins. $17.5 
Exceeding 105 inches but not exceeding 110 ins. $20.0/ 
Exceeding 110 inches but not exceeding 115 ins. $22.50 
Exceeding 115 inches but not exceeding 120 ins. $25.00 
Exceeding 120 inches'but not exceeding 125 ins. $: ; 
Exceeding 125 inches but not exceeding 130 ins. 3: 
Exceeding 130 inches but not exceeding 135 ins. 
For every motor Vehicle exceeding 135 inches .. 
(The above fees include cost of one set of number 
plates) 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches 
from centre-to centre of front and rear hubs 


License plates may be obtained from the 
partmental offives at Calgary and Lethb: 
the Clerk of the Court at Medicine Hat, 
at the Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 


E. TROWBRIDGE, 


Deputy Provincial Treas 
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No pictur have ever been as universally popular for School Decoration, Picture St 
Godlee the ‘‘PERRY PICTURES.’’ These are supplied in sets for the Grades as 


it GRADE 1 
$25 The First Step. 
§20 Feeding the Hens. 


685d St: John and the Lamb. 
1063 Can’t You Talk? 


903 Squirrels. 
1061 Family Cares. 
600 The Cat Family. 
820¢ Spring. 


GRADE 2 
683 Divine Shepserds. 
521 Fesding Her Birds. 
596 Helping Hand. 
861 Angel Heads. 
$24 Madonna of the Chair. 
865 Miss Bowles. 
1099 A Fascinating Tale, 
1065 Which Do You Like? 


BADE 3 

677 Children of the Shell. 

662 Prince Balthazar. 
2053 The Brothers. 

908 Shoeing the Bay Mare. 

832 Distinguished Member of the 

Humane Society. 

1068 Girl With Cat. 

1085 School in Brittany. 

505 Sheep Fold. 


GRADE 4 
620 Arrival of the Shepherds. 
$1i The Gleaners. 
600 The Balloon. 
516 Shepherdess Knitting. 
569 Little Scholar. 
525 Mother and Daughter. 
887 The Village Blacksmith. 
753 The Water Mill. 


GRADE 5 
540 Plowing. 
1020 Christmas Chimes. 


Twelve for 


757 Sheep—Spring. 

519 Women Churning. 

680 Melon Eaters, 

896 Dignity and Impudenee. 
501 Going to Work. 

618 The Shepherdess. 


GRADE 6 
509 ‘The. Azigelus. 
510 The Sower. 
575 Song of the Lark. 
550 Brittany Sheep. 
603 Escaped Cow. 
890 The Hay Wain. 
816 A Kayble. 


GRADE 7 
756 Sheep—Autumn. 
502 Return to the Farm; 
718 Night Watch. 
367 Holy Night. 
800 Christ and the Doctors. 
321 Sistine Madonna, 
514 Planting Potatoes. 
601 Haymakers or Mowers. 
708 The Mill. 


GRADE 8 
538 The Horse Fair. 
388 Aurora. 
752 Avenue of Trees, 
485 Dance of the Nymphs. 
619 By the River. 
1839 Pilgrims Going to Church. 
940 Sir Galahad. 
594 Joan of Are. 
423 Madonna of the Chair. 


GRADE 9 
519 The Sower. 
575 Song of the Lark: 
708 The Windmill. 
882 The Fighting Temeraire. 
867 Holy .:.ght. 


PRICES 


Siigle Pictures. 625.6. 5555.. 05 


All Pictures Postpaid at Above 
Prices 


540 Ploughing. . 

610 At the Watering Trough. 

502 Return to the Farm... ~ 

756 Autumn, yy 
GRADE 10 

321 Sistine Madonna. = ** 

3261 Santa Barbara. 

311 The Assumption. 

839 The Transfiguration, - 

1010 ‘the Mother. ‘ 


~~ 


885 Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus. 


mt 


484. Spring, 
952 The Golden Stairs, 


INSECTS 
9173 Butterflies—lst Series, — 
9181 Butterflies—2nd Series. 
9189 Butterflies—3rd Series. 
9197 Butterflies—4th Series, 
9205 Moths. 
9213 Silkworm. 
9510 Silver Spot Butterfly. . 
9518 Leaf Butterfly. 
9638 Common Grasshopper. 
9646 Dragon Flies. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS — 
9200 Golden Rod, 
9281 Ladies’ Slipper. 
9289 Narcissus, 

9355 Sunflower. 
9414 Trailing Aroutus. 
9210 Cacti. 

9251 Coffee. 
9282 Tea, 

9318 Poppy. 
3504 Tobacco. 
9496 Cotton. 
9584 Calla Lily. 
9591 Mushrooms. 
9503 Pink. 

9536 Dandelion. 


Sete of 6. eee 35 
Sets of 2 








E.N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘‘Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 





Toronto 
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